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RGANIZED in 1880, 
Iowa State is the 
oldest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the 
world. Reputable, strong 
and experienced, it offers 
to the white-collar worker 


a modern accident insur- 
ance coverage tempered 
with old fashioned friend- 
liness and consideration... 
and at a cost consistent with 
the most modest budget. 


Gptve Stat 


TRAVELING MENS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dutton STAHL, President 


DES MOINES, IOWA 

















EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 
DES MOINES:12 
QUALITY EXPERIENCE SERVICE 








FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, I10WA 








We Print the lowan... 


All the big concerns in Southwest lowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? _ 


Write or phone 
WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress and Offset printing 
Shenandoah, lowa 














12-ISSUE BINDERS 
Fine, sturdy binders for your 
IOWANS now available for $3.00 
including postage, handling. 



















There’s nothing like a hotel 
with a warm friendly atmos- 
phere, when you’re away 
from home. That’s why, at 
a Mitchell-Foster Hotel 
you'll find attention given to 
the smallest details, for 
everyone serving you is 
anxious to make your visit 
enjoyable. 


In addition, you will find our 
hotels are outstanding in 
other ways. Each of them 
offers: 


* Excellent food 

* Fine beverages 

* Air-conditioned rooms 

* Television 

* Meeting rooms, conven- 
tion facilities 

* Family rates 

* Ample parking 


We invite you to write our 
hotel managers for specific 
information concerning our 
services and facilities. They 
will be happy to hear from 


you. 
N77 FRIENDLIEST IN 
THE FRIENDLY MIDWEST 
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Emil Buechier, Manager 
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THE BURDICK 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Edward Doty, Manager 


THE COLUMBIA 
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NE of the bi-annual highlights of the winter season is 

the meeting of the legislature. Much of the work is 
interesting to observe, but difficult to capture in words or 
pictures. After discarding a number of possibilities, we finally 
decided to take a course of least resistance and cover the 
press corps. But even this group proved elusive when it came 
to writing about it. The work of the statehouse reporters, as 
the legislature, is much like an iceberg—only a small per- 
centage of it shows. 

With some reservations, we have started a new column in 
this issue tentatively called “In Review.” It is being done 
on the outside, but under a pseudonym. A more personalized 
approach to Iowa, the viewpoint may be a little narrow, but 
we hope entertaining. THE IOWAN has now established a 
distinctive path, in our opinion, so we feel a little more 
free about straying off of it a bit now and then. 

Incidentally, our latest publisher statement for the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations gives us an average paid circulation 
of 17,317 for the last three issues of 1956. In addition, 
we have a distribution of over 1,000 copies an issue that 
do not qualify as paid. 

But back to the issue—the article on the Clinton Machine 
Co. and how its arrival in Maquoketa affected that small 
city in eastern Iowa was handled by Bob Melvold, the articu- 
late publisher of the two weekly newspapers there. Drake 
Mabry, who wrote for the Mason City Globe-Gazette before 
joining the Des Moines Register, returned to the northern 
Iowa city to do our article on the wonderful library there. 

A familiar name to IOWAN readers, Bob Beasley, for- 
merly with the Dubuque Telegraph-Herald, did most of the 
work on the Wiedner home *while living in Madison, Wis- 
consin. It required three trips to get the story and pictures 
and Bob still missed getting Mrs. W. into one of the shots. 
We can report she is a charming, middle-aged woman and, if 
memory serves correctly, loves pets despite her antiques. 


SCRAPBOOK COPIES—at the request of several readers 
we have bundled up 10 separate issues of old IOWANS 
which we will be happy to send to you or to any U. S. 
address for $1.00. We cannot honor requests for including 
any specific issue, but they can still be purchased at regular 
prices. The main use for these bundles, we believe, is for 
scrapbooks for school children. But they might make interest- 
ing, if rather varied, reading for people not familiar with 


the magazine or Iowa. 








Joe Sutherland, Mgr. 
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state Nurseries, Hamburg, and the Iowa Nurserymen’s Association ; 
p. 26-28 Adams except 28 (1) Rod Gelatt; p. 29 Adams; p. 31 
Lynn’s Studio, Sioux Falls, S. D.; p. 23-35 Robert Beasley; p. 
36 Mary Rutter. 









































The /Of4 Bank 
That /owans 
Have Learned to 


Bank On 


Owned and managed by Iowans for the 62 continuous years of 


its existence . . . the Central National Bank & Trust Company 
has been aware of ... and alert to... the financial needs of Iowa’s 
economic life . . . retailing, wholesaling, manufacturing, publish- 


ing, insurance and agriculture. 


Sound and solid in structure . . . positive and forward-looking in 
management . . . this bank has repeatedly proved its ability to 
analyze with clarity . . . to decide with judgment . . . to act 
promptly and with assurance. 


The Friendly Central is pardonably proud of the fact that it is 
currently serving over 50,000 customers in one or more banking 
functions. Equally gratifying is the fact that it is providing an 
“around-the-clock” Correspondent Service to over half the banks 
in Iowa. 


Central National 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


sth & Locust e Des Moines, Iowa 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


























PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


408 Hubbell Bidg. A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 


DesMoines9,lowa { and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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... all fit into the same picture 


Billions of air bubbles per cubic foot are added to most concrete 
highways today. This “air-entrained” concrete stretches highway 
tax dollars by producing longer-life concrete that resists freeze- 
thaw damage and eliminates scaling caused by de-icing chemicals. 


These locked-in, disconnected air bubbles are created by an air- 
entraining agent added to the cement or concrete mixture. Though 
microscopic (about six ten-thousandths to three one-thousandths of 
an inch in diameter) they provide expansion chambers to relieve 
the destructive pressure exerted by the freezing of water which 
seeps into the capillaries in the concrete pavement. 

Introduced only 15 years ago, air-entrained concrete now is 
specified for all new concrete highways in 30 states and for some 
paving in LI others. First air-entrained concrete was used only for 
pavements, but its greater durability and easier workability soon 
recommended it for other construction. Today it is being used 


more and more for structural jobs of all kinds. 


Air-entrained concrete is another example of how the research 
activities of the Portland Cement Asscciation, often carried on in 
conjunction with other agencies, pay off in more durable, higher 
quality concrete and lower-annual-cost concrete construction. 





“SLUR” ON FARMERS 
Sirs: 

In reading your reply to Mr. Fay 
Bickel on the subject of “Shoulder Con- 
fusion” I failed to see that you answered 
his letter. Neither he nor I have argu- 
ment with you over your suggestion of 
a special shoulder on every highway for 
the safe transportation of farm equip- 
ment, but we do question your flat state- 
ment in the January issue that a farmer 
engaged in moving his equipment on 
the highway is “paying no gasoline tax 
for the road.” 

It is unfortunate that a magazine de- 
voted entirely to Iowa should stoop to so 
slur this state’s farm population. I think 
you would better serve your readers and 
“Iowa” if your journalism fostered good 
will between the rural and urban popu- 
lation of Iowa instead of creating more 
misunderstanding, as your editorial and 
reply are bound to do. 

Mr. Bickel explained clearly that 
farmers do pay their highway tax. He 
might have added that, until this past 
year, farmers had paid 2¢ per gallon 
federal highway tax on each and every 
gallon they burned while working their 


farm land. 


MR. CARL H. STEINBRINK 
Manson 


We certainly have no intention of 
slurring lowa’s farmers, a large number 
of whom are our readers. We stated 
that Mr. Bickel was correct. The law 
is that farmers cannot claim gas tax 
refunds for gasoline used on roads. ED. 


COE CONFUSION 
Sirs: 

I was very interested and delighted 
with the article on Coe by Curt Harnack 
in the March issue of The Iowan. How- 
ever, I was a little perturbed at finding 
that Coe ranks sixth among private col- 


leges in Iowa. 


ELOWENE L. KAUTZ 
Muscatine 


The sentence referred to says “Coe is 
one of lowa’s oldest schools, currently 
ranking sixth among private colleges 
with an enrollment of 941 students.” 
The ranking referred to size only. 1 am 
sorry we were ambiguous. ED. 


PARDON OUR BLUSH 
Sirs: 

I do enjoy your Iowan magazine so 
very much. Every issue has something 
of interest and the color photographs 
are beautiful. 


DORIS BRADEN 
Omaha 

















“If Company X employing 300 


workers located in lowa, 


Payroll Savings 


alone would total 


265,363 Annually’ 


...from the FANTUS area 


research study of IOWA 


This lowa “Industrial Resources” 
study lists the industries which can 
profit most from an Iowa location. It 
shows in detail how and why they can 
gain through an Iowa location. By 
industry classification the study makes 
a thorough evaluation of factors such 
as: proximity to consumer and _ in- 
dustrial markets and their potentials; 
proximity to raw materials and parts 
supplies; quality, aptitude and supply 
of labor; wage rates; transportation, 
and power facilities. 


Among those industrial classifications 
with a unique ‘economic fit’ in Iowa 
are: chemical processing, packaging 
materials, non-durables, metal work- 





IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


366 Jewett Building 


ing and machinery, electrical and 
electronic equipment. Possible annual 
savings in payroll, shipping, and other 
types of costs amount to many 
thousands of dollars. 


The Fantus study of Iowa digs deep, 
is objective, examines every aspect of 
every factor which would be involved 
in locating various types of manu- 
facturing facilities in the state. Seldom, 
if ever, has a study so helpful to in- 
dustrial planners been prepared. 


This information will be made avail- 
able to companies considering new 
plant location now or in the future. 
Contact the Iowa Development Com- 
mission. 


Des Moines 9, lowa 











What’s Happening 
IN IOWA 











During 1956, 110 major industrial de- 
velopments were completed in Iowa 
i these industrial gains created 
4,939 new job possibilities . . . payrolls 
from these new manufacturing de- 
velopments will add $17,266,500 a year, 
or over $1,438,000 a month to Iowan’s 
spendable income .. . industrial capi- 
tal expenditure alone will add an esti- 
mated $968,415 in local property tax 
revenues to Iowa’s cities and counties. 

Included in the 110 industrial de- 
velopments are 20 new branch plants, 
28 newly organized industries, three 
industries which moved into Iowa 
from other states, and 59 expansions 
announced by Iowa manufacturers. 

Boone led the state in industrial 
plant gains with five new manufactur- 
ing concerns ... Burlington and Des 
Moines added three new plants each 
... Cedar Rapids, Clinton and Council 
Bluffs each added two new industries. 
Ten industrial expansions were an- 
nounced by firms in Des Moines, five 
in Council Bluffs, six in Davenport. 

Value of Iowa’s industrial output hit 
a record high in 1956 . . . $4,050,000,000 
in industrial output represents the 
greatest peak in the history of the 
state .. . the 1956 figure shows a 
$2,550,000,000 gain over the ten year 
period since 1946 .. . a 170% increase 
; industrial output has topped 
agricultural output for the last seven 
years. 

Even though a record level in non- 
agricultural employment was reached 
in 1956, Iowa is still exporting young 
citizens . . . Iowa has slightly fewer 
residents between 25 and 45 compared 
to the national average ... yet the 
number of Iowans of pre-school and 
school age corresponds to the national 
average ... Iowa is exporting more 
young people than she is importing. 

Corn is the most important single 
item in Iowa food canning ... 20 
major plants process corn in Iowa... 
Iowa canners packed enough sweet 
corn in 1956 to supply every Iowa 
family with about 80 #2 cans...a 
total of 24% million cases... this rep- 
resents an 84% increase over 1955... 
Iowa represents over 5% of the na- 
tion’s total sweet corn pack. 

The value of United States Depart- 
ment of Defense contracts awarded to 
Iowa businesses and industries dur- 
ing the 12 months of 1956 totaled 
$58,294,802 . . . according to the Syn- 
opses of Contract Awards Informa- 
tion issued by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, July was the leading 
month with $13,936,944 in contracts 
... February ranked next with nearly 
$8 million, May with $74 million, June 
with over $6 million. 

Iowa firms awarded contracts dur- 
ing December were Collins Radio Co., 
Cedar Rapids, $564,629; Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Davenport, $491,183; Du- 
buque Packing Co., Dubuque, $238,570; 
Blue Star Foods, Inc., Council Bluffs, 
$206,944 six other firms were 
awarded contracts from $29,000 to 
$80.000. 





year after year? 


make it more valuable for years to 


write us soon. There’s no obligation. 


Atlantic 
Boone 
Carroll 
Cedar Rapids 
Centerville 
Cherokee 
Council Bluffs 
Creston 
Denison 

Des Moines 
Fort Dodge 
Harlan 








Have Your Cake 
.... Sat # too 


What can you buy that never depreciates . . . never 
decreases in value, but instead grows in beauty and worth 


Shrubs, trees and evergreens, besides decorating your 
home, increase its value immediately, and continue to 


come. 


The stores listed below are staffed with planting ex- 
perts. The Earl May Seed Company has a complete de- 
partment, staffed with graduate Landscape Architects. 


They’ll be glad to help you plan a small planting, or 
a long-range, complete landscape program. Drop in, or 


Marshalltown 
Mason City 
Muscatine 
Newton 
Oskaloosa 
Red Oak 
Shenandoah 
Sioux City 
Storm Lake 
Washington 
Waterloo 
Webster City 


I He fg | May 


NURSERY and SEED STORE 
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——The Men You Never See== 


Probably all salesmen face the frustration of not reaching 
all executives who share in a company’s buying plans. 
Often they are top officials who seldom bother to meet 
with the salesmen and yet will help to make the final 
decision. THE IOWAN reaches a considerable percentage 
of Iowa's leading executives—and with PAID subscriptions. 
In many large firms the coverage is 100%. Let THE IOWAN 
do for you in lowa what so many nation-wide magazines 
do for firms with broader fields to cover. 


The IOWAN — |00,000 lowa readers an issue 

















IN Review 


by Helen MacKenzie 
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THE PASSING PARADE 

. those who didn’t go South, the 

late winter season in Iowa wasn’t as 
dreary as perennial pessimists predicted 
it would be. There were plenty of gay 
occasions to entice Iowans from their 
firesides, books and ugh! income tax re- 
turns. For instance .. . 

In Des Moines Lucille and Edward 
Burchette brightened the January scene 
with a lavish cocktail party and Midge 
and Dick Neumann gave a “John Lynde 
Road” affair for their neighbors. 

Joe Rosenfield’s annual stag for Iowa 
Coach Forest Evashevski was a February 
event, and obviously a ‘‘wouldn’t-miss- 
it-for-the-world” occasion for Sioux 
City’s Arthur Sanford. Coming in by 
air, he and his broup found the Des 
Moines airport fogged in, went on to 
Kansas City where they hired a car and 
drove back to Des Moines for the party. 
Evy received a number of fancy gifts, 
but the one that drew the widest grin 
was from host Rosenfield: a huge, 
blown-up picture of Ohio State’s Woody 
Hayes stomping and storming on the 
sidelines during that all-important game. 

One of the season’s largest social 
events was the lovely wedding in Cedar 
Rapids on February 9th of Sandra Tor- 
stenson to Bernard Mueller, jr., of 
Davenport. The reception and dinner 
were held at the Cedar Rapids Country 
Club. A large group of guests from 
Davenport renting a bus for the trip, 
reported it couldn’t have worked out 
better. 

That was the same evening Betty and 
John Reilly entertained at an elegant 
dinner party in her parents’ (Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Boss) penthouse atop the 
Savery in the Capitol City . . . still 
talking in terms of elegance, note must 
be made of the dinner parties given by 
Jackie and Mike Blank, Bud and Cecile 
Boldes, and Eleanor and Bill Friedman 
for Mrs. Sander Davidson of Tulsa, 
who was the Friedmans’ houseguest late 
in February. 

And Ottumwa’s Connie and Bill 
Cramblit should get a special host-and- 
hostess award for the whole crabs flown 
in from San Francisco’s fisherman’s 
wharf for their February 23rd party at 
Ottumwa. 

When Doctors Tom Burcham, jr., Al- 
lan Phillips and Jim McMillan teamed 
up to host a large cocktail party at the 
Des Moines Club the same weekend, 
one of our friends announced, “What 
a great place to try for a free diagnosis; 
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the entire Polk County Medical Society 
must be here.” 

In Sioux City on March 2nd, the 
Bud Albertsons and Bud Lytles broke 
the winter round of smaller affairs with 
a large cocktail party at the Lytle home. 
And on the other side of the state, 
Courtney and Dick Stibolt entertained 
at a supper party on March 10th for 
Courtney’s brother and wife from the 
East, Ray and Lois Rogers. The Stibolts 
had also given a lovely supper party 
in January. 

St. Patrick’s Day brought on a rash 
of entertainment around the state. 
Among events was the party given by 
Nancy and Jim Gutfreund in Des 
Moines. The same evening Natalie and 
Bill Brenton of Dallas Center invited 
many of their friends in for cocktails 
at the home of Bill’s parents, the Harold 
Brentons. From the Brentons a number 
of guests went on to Sheila and John 
Rehmann’s supper party in honor of 
the New York-bound Mayfield Mar- 
shalls, jr. 





IN THE ARTS 


yw his articles in Holiday and 
his new, enlarged book of poems 
on American Child, which came out 
just before Christmas, Paul Engle has 
been making news frequently of late. 
But his most regular appearance is with 
the O. Henry Prize Stories each year. 
The award winners in the 1957 col- 
lection were well chosen, but somewhat 
on the somber side. There are a num- 
ber of delightful and well plotted stories 
in the group such as the clever ‘The 
Credit Line” and only a few that leave 
you puzzled. 

In the art field, Mauricio Lasansky 
won the coveted Eyre medal in Phila- 
delphia for his fierce, stark intaglio, 
Espana. The first result of a lengthy 
stay in Spain the Iowa City artist made 
about three years ago, it is a damning 
document. 

Back from a six months tour of the 
Far East, Dwight Kirsch shared his 
experiences with visitors to the Des 
Moines Art Center in exhibition of ex- 
cellent watercolors. 

A year wouldn’t be complete without 
a Grant Wood exhibit in Iowa. Du- 
buque and Cedar Rapids have had them 
recently. This winter the Davenport 
gallery put together an excellent Wood 
show and drew record crowds with it, 
—had to extend the closing! 

COMING EVENTS 

April: Iowa Sports & Vacation Show, 
DM (20-25); Drake Relays, DM (26- 
27). May: Cornell Music Festival, Mt. 
Vernon (2-4); Tulip Time, Pella (9- 
11) and Orange City (date not set); 
Veishea, Ames (16-18). 








That’s the kind of retirement I’m after!- He’s working 
at something he really likes to do . .. and no fretting 
about money. He told me he started a few years back, 
saving money in a Central Life program that now pays 
him income every month — just like a salary for living. 
Believe me, I didn’t waste any time getting started with 
Central Life myself! 


YOU'VE GOT 'TIL AGE 65 TO GET 
READY. BETTER START NOW WITH... 


Unita die 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


61! FIFTH AVENUE DES MOINES 
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SEND To: THE IowAN, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 




















When HE Fools With 
Fate Up Goes YOUR 
Rate 


As a purchaser of automobile insurance, 
you are interested in what makes rates go 
up. Auto insurance costs are set by acci- 
dents which happen—never by those pre- 
vented. The careless, reckless, accident 
prone driver helps raise the rate on your 
—— insurance as well as on his 
WwNn. 





The jury which awards excessive amounts 
raises your insurance costs—and their own. 
Auto insurance premiums paid by you are 
placed with many others to pay for the 
claims of those who have accidents—the 
more accidents, the larger the claims, the 
more YOUR insurance costs. 

Your Allied Mutual agent can provide you 
with the soundest insurance available—but 
you can help prevent accidents and thereby 
help lower your insurance costs. 


ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

















A 
MIDDLE RIVER HOMESTEAD 
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Still have a few beautifully 
bound copies of ‘Middle River 
Homestead” the recent popular 
story of pioneer times in Iowa. 
$3.00 postpaid while they last. 
Rev. Ernest A. Smith, Box 13, 
Stuart, Ia. 
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QUIZ SURPRISE 


NE OF the most popular educa- 

tional programs over WOI-TV is 
“Landmarks in Iowa History” conducted 
by Herbert Hake of Iowa State Teach- 
er’s College. It is used in many schools 
in conjunction with Iowa history courses, 
particularly in the sixth grade. 

The programs, which are given week- 
ly during the school term, deal with 
both Iowa personalities and places — 
varying from New Melleray Monestary 
to Buffalo Bill. Most of the illustrations 
used are taken by Mr. Hake himself, 
although he sometimes calls on outside 
sources such as ourselves. 

The high regard of Iowans for “Land- 
marks” is shared by others. In 1955, the 
program was awarded first place among 
in-school television programs by the In- 
stitute for Education by Radio and Tele- 
vision at Columbus, Ohio. 

Recently, when he was talking about 
Andrew, the home of Ansel Briggs, 
Hake mentioned the fact that the town 
had probably taken its name for its lo- 
cation in Jackson County—thus doing 
honor to that illustrious Democrat, An- 
drew Jackson. 

“On the spur of the moment,” Hake 
explained later, “I invited the boys and 
girls to make a list of as many towns 
and cities as they could find on the map 
of Iowa, which, when combined with 
the names of the counties in which these 
towns and cities were located, would 
form the names of famous men or 
women. Since all of the kids are ac- 
quainted with The Iowan, by reason of 
my frequent showing of it on the pro- 
gram, I offered a year’s gift subscrip- 
tion for the list containing the most 
correct names.” 

“Well—if I had pondered this con- 
test a little in advance, instead of sug- 
gesting it off the cuff,” Hake continued, 
“I would have realized the kids would 
go over the map of Iowa with a fine- 
tooth comb and that there would be a 
tie. And that’s exactly what happened! 
There were seven lists which gave the 
correct combinations and won the prize.” 

“Over one hundred different combi- 
nations were submitted,” the ISTC Di- 
rector of Radio-TV continued, “but only 
six of these could be accepted without 
modification. Charles City Floyd, for 
example, was rejected because “City” 


——<—— + — ~ 
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was not the middle name of Sergeant 
Charles Floyd, the only casualty of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition.” 

In the event you wish to pit your 
knowledge of Iowa towns and their 
counties against the seven schoolchil- 
dren, we have listed the six winning 
combinations at the bottom of this 
column. 





REVOLUTIONARY DESCENT 

Until you stop to figure it up, it 
seems impossible, but David Dancer of 
Des Moines is the grandson of a Revo- 
lutionary War soldier. His grandfather 
was about seventy when his father was 
born and his father was around the 
same age when Dave came into the 
world. Dancer is a member of the fi- 
nance committee of the State Board 
of Regents. 


BRIEF SAMPLE 


OT to be outdone by the variety of 
outfits conducting polls these days, 
we recently tried one out on a cross- 
section of 500 subscribers. Per usual, 
our response was superb, 54% this time. 
One of the questions was “Do you 
believe the 214% sales tax should be 
kept?” As it turned out, many re- 
spondents thought us ambiguous. Some 
suggested 3%, others 2% and _ still 
others 3% OR 2% (but not 214%). 
After consulting an expert on how to 
tabulate the replies, we came up with 
53% favoring the present sales tax or 
a higher one (if needed) and 46% op- 
posing the present sales tax. The added 
percent consisted of those not answer- 
ing or on the fence. 

The readers polled and answering 
were in favor of a speed limit, par- 
ticularly at night, and were split down 
the middle on lengthening trucks from 
15 feet to 50 feet. 
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Do you deserve this gift? 





Subtract $8,000,000 from your taxes 


If the private colleges of Iowa were to fold overnight, it would cost the state of Iowa a minimum of 
$8,000,000 a year to pay the instruction costs of their students at our state schools. And this does not 
include additional bills for buildings, laboratories and other facilities. 


10,000 Students @ $803 


The 19 Iowa independent colleges in the Iowa College Foundation educate over 10,000 students a year 

and the number is increasing rapidly. You could figure Iowa’s saving from the $12,000,000 it re- 
quires to operate these schools. Or, if you wish, take the estimate of the State Board of Regents 
for the average instruction cost per student at Iowa State Teachers College—$803. This is a fair figure 
to use for all state-educated college undergraduates. The tax saving to Iowa of its private colleges, 
then, is over eight million annually at the very least. This is an average yearly saving of $10 for 
every Iowa family! 





Here Is How You Can Help 


Iowa's private colleges deserve your support—and they badly need it if they are to help resolve our 
growing educational crisis. To help you do your part, nineteen Iowa colleges have formed the Iowa 
College Foundation. A tax-deductible gift to the Foundation is divided by the schools among them- 
selves. For further information write to The Iowa College Foundation, Grinnell, Iowa. 
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power plus planning 
bring new industry to IOWA 


At Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric Company, a continuing program 

of area development goes hand in hand with expansion of gas and electric 
facilities. The Company’s area development staff works full 

time helping to attract new industries, and assisting established 

companies in their growth and expansion. This work involves detailed 
study of aerial photos and maps, collecting and analyzing 
community data of all kinds, consulting with area development 
groups and calling on industrial executives in 

many parts of the country. 






Because we realize new industries mean new jobs, 
new homes, new prosperity, we’re confident of the big 
contribution that our area development staff can make 
to Iowa’s future — and to yours! 


L. H. Day, left, Director of Area Development, and T. F. Taylor, Area Development Engineer, 
study local maps for likely industrial sites. 


Offices in the Quad-Cities .. . yours for better living 
Cedar Rapids, Marion, Fort Dodge, oa ILLINOIS 


Manson, lowa City and Ottumwa. 
Gas and @ Electric Company 
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At nine o'clock every weekday morning, the Statehouse press corps has a conference with Governor Herschel Loveless in his office. 


THE FOURTH HOUSE 


The Capitol hill reporters are an institution in 





themselves. Some of them even know more about 


law-making than most of the legislators they cover. 


Photographs by GORDON ADAMS 


Press benches flank the rostrum at the front of both houses. 
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NE OF the most potent groups in Iowa politics is the 

statehouse press group. Year-in and year-out the news- 
papermen who cover the affairs on capitol hill in Des Moines 
wield a tremendous influence on public affairs. 

During a legislative session their job triples in importance 
and the regular group from the Des Moines papers and the 
press services is augmented by reporters from throughout the 
state. So well institutionalized are the reporters that some 
legislators refer to them as the ‘Fourth House,” the lobbyists 
comprising the “Third House.” 

Besides their regular journalistic duties, many of the news- 
men also act as unofficial advisors to legislators. A number 
have longer terms of service around the rotunda than all but 
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Elizabeth Kruidenier, with Bill Eberline (AP) and Senator 
George O'Malley, is lobbying for Fair Employment Practices. 


a handful of the representatives whose work they report. Able 
to quote the Iowa code from memory and well-acquainted 
with procedures, they act as unofficial advisors more times 
than even they would admit 

Top rated reporters need a statewide acquaintance, along 
with a keen knowledge of legislation on the docket. They 
must put two and two together and get the right answer- 
quickly. If a number of bankers start a trek to the legislative 
halls the reporters must sense the reason and dig out a quick 
answer. To do this they must know the leading bankers 
and their friends. 

If two senators lunch together the fact is noted, especially 
if they are of different factions in the senate. Same is true of 
representatives. The reporters may guess a deal is brewing—so 

(Continued on page 40) 


Omaha's D. Shasteen goes over 
Missouri R. map with governor. 
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Father-son combination for I. N.S., Skip 
Webber, left, shows copy to Otto Webber. 


~. 


Radio-TV reporters B. Johnson (WMT), right, and C. Law- 
rence (KRNT) corner New Hampton's Senator Rigler, center. 


Balding A. P. reporter, D. McCormick, and C. Krouse, U. P., 
obtain a statement from Rep. Ernest Kosek, Cedar Rapids. 


In the Capitol cafeteria, Bob Severin of the 
Waterloo Courier chats with Rep. Neil Johns. 
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On House floor, Bob Hogan (I.), IDPA, watches as the Gazette's Frank  <%.) The R&T trinmverate, from left, Millen, 
tries to pin down Rep. Clark McNeal (center, 1.) and Rep. Jack Milroy, Vinton. Clifton, and Mills meet in "press room.” 


Appointments are major news items. The Senate has just gone into executive session on some new ones and reporters jam 
office as the governor passes out list—here to Cy Clifton, fills in details. Executive assistant, Robert Johnson, foreground, helps. 

















“And the good they do 


lives after them” 


Eyes willed to the SUI Medical Center 


through the Lions have restored the 


sight of over two dozen Iowans. 


MONG the many miracles of mod- 
ern medicine, few are as_heart- 
warming as the corneal transplant op- 
eration. Through it a deceased person 
can give new life to a stranger he will 
never know. For Iowans this has been 
made possible by the recently estab- 
lished Eye Bank at the State University 
of Iowa Medical Center. But we are 
getting ahead of our story which starts 
on the island of Formosa in 1953 

The young Iowa woman's three years 
on the island had been full and happy 
ones. She had founded and directed 
an orphanage which Formosan officials 
held up as a model to their own social 
welfare people. She felt certain that she 
would return to this work with eager- 
ness and enthusiasm when her year’s 
leave in the States was up. 

But at the moment, the woman felt 
the exhilaration which comes to most 
Americans when they turn homeward 
after several years overseas. Her mind 
was filled with thoughts of rejoining 
parents and friends in Kalona, Iowa. 
It was October, and she reminded her- 
self that the Iowa countryside would be 
green and gold in its rich fall splendor. 

“This next year will be a great one 
for me,” she told her Chinese house- 
keeper as they said goodbye. 

Ruth Fisher little realized the proph- 
ecy in her words. As the plane climbed 
away from Nationalist China’s strong- 
hold, she had little reason to suspect 
that two dramatic events would keep 
her from returning a year later—events 
which since have made her a symbol 
to many Iowans 

Since her sophomore year in high 
school, Miss Fisher had been “bothered” 
with her eyes. By the time she accepted 
the orphanage assignment from the 
Christian Children’s Fund, she had dif- 
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by JOSEPH V. BROWN 


ficulty, even with thick-lens glasses, 
seeing detail or recognizing individuals 
across a room. 

“In a strange home, I probably ap- 
peared a little removed from the con- 
versation during the first several mo- 
ments,’ Miss Fisher says, “because I 
felt I had to look all around me to 
locate step-downs, stairways and the 
like. I always wanted to have them 
spotted in my mind.” 

When her year’s leave was nearly up, 
the young Iowan decided she would 
start getting medical, dental and eye 
checkups behind her in preparation for 
returning to Formosa. 

In July, 1954, she kept an appoint- 


Ruth Fisher had first cornea transplants made at SU. 


ment with an ophthalmologist at the 
State University of Iowa Hospitals 
After examining her, this professor in 
the University’s college of medicine gave 
her the news: Her best hope for con- 
tinued vision lay in the surgical opera- 
tion known as corneal transplant. 

The cornea is the transparent “win- 
dow” over the pupil of the eye. Certain 
diseases cause this “window” to become 
clouded. In a corneal transplant, a 
healthy cornea is removed from the eye 
of a person shortly after death and 
used to replace a defective one in the 
eye of the patient. 

Transplants are not always success- 
ful, the University physician told Miss 
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In the operating room cornea 
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Fisher. Furthermore, there are varying 
degrees of success in those cases which 
“take.” But some patients—and he em- 
phasized some—recover normal vision. 

Miss Fisher’s problem was keratoc- 
onus, a condition in which the cornea 
becomes cone-shaped. Aside from the 
defective vision which the disease causes, 
there also is the threat of the cornea 
rupturing. The result of rupture usually 
is loss of sight. 

“Needless to say, I was shocked,” 
Miss Fisher recalls. But the SUI doctor 
told her to discuss it with her parents, 
with her family doctor and with a close 
relative who also was a physician. The 
decision was to undergo the operation. 

But there still was another problem. 
Eyes from which corneas could be taken 
were difficult to obtain. The SUI doc- 
tors sought help from the Buffalo Eye 
Bank in Buffalo, N. Y., and told their 
patient to “be on call” every hour. 

A few weeks later, Miss Fisher was 
on vacation with relatives when the 
important message arrived at the Uni- 
versity Medical Center. An eye which 
could be used in her operation was 
leaving Buffalo. Telephone calls were 
placed immediately to the vacation 
points where she might be found. One 
of them reached her, and she boarded 
a plane which brought her directly to 
Cedar Rapids. Her father was waiting 
for her when the plane set down and 
within the hour she was admitted as a 
patient to University Hospitals. 

The following morning, SUI phys- 
icians performed the delicate operation. 
A cornea from the eye of some person 
unknown to Miss Fisher was sewed into 


transplanted to eye of patient. Donor must not have been dead over 36 hours. 
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place over the pupil of her left eye after 
the defective cornea was removed. 

Three months later, the same opera- 
tion was performed on her right eye. 

Today, Miss Fisher has 20/20 vision 
with glasses which look no different 
from those worn by millions of other 
persons. 

“Looking back,” Miss Fisher says, “I 
realize now that I had lived with poor 
sight for so long that I had grown 
gradually accustomed to it. For ex- 
ample, when the recuperation period 
was over, I experienced the oddest sen- 
sation one day! It was a wonderful sen- 
sation, but one which startled me. I 
picked up a bar of soap to wash my 
hands, and there, imprinted in the soap, 
was the brand name. A perfectly com- 
mon, unnoticed thing to most people. 
But I realized that I had not seen these 
imprints for so long that I had forgot- 
ten they existed.” 

Miss Fisher's transplants were not the 
first made at the University Medical 
Center. But it was during the period of 
her operations that concerted efforts 
were begun to make the benefits of 
such surgery more easily available in 
this area. 

Transplants should be made within 
36 hours after the donor’s death. And 
in some cases, an additional factor of 
urgency enters the picture if the pa- 
tient’s defective cornea threatens to rup- 
ture. Iowa needed an Eye Bank. 

A University physician spoke of this 
need during a talk in 1954 before a 
state convention of the Iowa Lions Clubs 
at Fort Dodge. The Lions already had 
been lauded for their Sight Conserva- 





Patrolman Joe Smith delivers eye to SUI Medical Center. 


tion Program, an endeavor financed by 
proceeds from projects undertaken by 
local clubs. The group’s resolutions 
committee prepared a_ resolution to 
broaden this program to include sup- 
port of an Eye Bank at SUI. 

But first, there was another hurdle. 
State law had to be changed to permit 
the willing of eyes for this use. Mem- 
bers of the club began explaining to 
their local legislators the services which 
the eye bank performs. And during the 
spring of 1955, the 56th General As- 
sembly passed the new law. 

That summer, at their 1955 state con- 
vention in Burlington, the Lions set up 
a $10,000 budget to support a bank at 
SUI. A speakers bureau was organized, 
and more than 90 talks were given in 
all parts of the state on what an eye 
bank does. Clubs throughout Iowa con- 
tributed to the fund with proceeds from 
such projects as broom and light bulb 
sales. The Sight Conservation Founda- 
tion received $18,000 from the wide- 
spread effort. 

The Lions then set about printing 
and distributing donor cards. Signers 
give the Eye Bank permission to use 
their eyes after death for corneal trans- 
plants or for medical research. The 
permission can be withdrawn at any 
time during the person’s life. 

To facilitate the entire effort, clubs 
purchased kits which consisted of a 
shipping container and a sterile kit for 
local physicians to use in removing the 
eyes. These were set up at centrally 
located places in Iowa. 

And there was another vital matter 
(Continued on page 38) 
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N THESE days when most Iowa 

towns are seeking industries to supple- 
ment their agricultural income, Maquo- 
keta has for seven years been striving 
mightily and happily to keep up with 
the industry it already has. 

Its two major plants are the Clinton 
Machine Company, manufacturers of 
Clinton engines, and the Fishing Tackle 
Company of America, a subsidiary of 
the South Bend Tackle Company which 
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Overhead conveyors bring machined parts to one of the five final assembly lines. 


When a Big Plant 


Hits a Small Town 


Maquoketa has found it pleasant duty to tackle 


the problem involved with Clinton Machine’s arrival. 


by ROBERT T. MELVOLD 


makes a wide variety of lures and rods 
at the Maquoketa plant. 

But by far the larger of the two is 
Clinton. Its Maquoketa home is the 
world’s largest factory devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of small gas- 
oline engines. Last year’s production 
pushed close to two million units, rang- 
ing from two to 10 HP in size and in 
variations of 22 basic models. 

Making it more impressive is the fact 


that it is a complete manufacturing 
operation, as distinguished from merely 
an assembly plant. A foundry pours 
castings for major components. From 
there they go to the “block’’ lines, 
“crankshaft” lines, etc., for machining, 
and then on to the assembly lines. 
Smaller parts are diecast or stamped in 
line with Clinton’s policy of fabricat- 
ing from raw materials whenever and 
wherever possible. 
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Components purchased consist mainly 
of specialty items and ‘hardware’, such 
as sparkplugs, gaskets, springs and 
valves. 

Payroll at the Maquoketa plant last 
year was $7,100,000. Over 1800 people 
were employed at production peak, mak- 
ing it one of Iowa’s 10 largest plants 
in terms of employment. Too, company 
officials are confident that 1957 will 
equal or surpass previous records. 

The bulk of Clinton’s engines go 
to original equipment manufacturers, 
known as “O.E.M.’s” in the trade jar- 
gon. Many big ones, like Wards and 
Western Auto, buy engines in five 
figure lots. 

From there 80% of the units go on 
lawnmowers, but increasing numbers 
are being installed on garden tractors, 
post hole diggers, sprayers, irrigation 
pumps, truck refrigeration units, emerg- 
ency generators and chainsaws. 

Hardly a week goes by that Clete 
Erlacher, sales manager, doesn’t hear of 
a new unusual use, such as powering an 
underwater weed cutter. Or that in 
Japan the farmers are carrying a “pop- 
ping” Clinton “lightweight” on their 
backs to power portable crop dusters. 

Some 65 central distributors extend 
Clinton sales and service to 8500 out- 
lets throughout the U. S. and Canada. 

John Way, export manager, attests 
that Clinton engines are sold and serv- 
iced in virtually every country outside 
of the Iron Curtain. The 90-page service 
directory, packed with every engine, tells 
the buyer in Singapore that he can get 
service or additional engines from Mc- 
Claine Stokvis at 135-9 Middle Road. 

The frequent visits to Maquoketa by 
Clinton’s foreign distributors constitute 
a commendable effort in international 
relations. In addition to a VIP tour of 
the plant, they are likely to visit Maquo- 
keta’s modernistic 65-bed hospital, the 
huge new elementary school, and Green 
Acres—largest of three new housing 
sub-divisions. 

After a luncheon at a service club, 
a local businessman may take them past 
the 100 bushel-plus cornfields to one 
or more of the nearby farms that pro- 
duce grandchampionship purebred or 
carlot beef cattle for the major shows. 

More than two dozen “semis” leave 
the Clinton loading dock each day and 
the factory’s own rail siding brings a 
constant flow of plywood from Florida 
(for crating), fuel oil from Oklahoma, 
quarry stone from Ohio (for lining the 
foundry cupolas), pig iron from Minne- 
sota, coke from Milwaukee, magnetos 
from Massachusetts and carburetors 
from Colorado Springs. 

For Maquoketans, everything dates 
back to August, 1950, when the Clinton 
Machine Co. of Clinton, Mich. pur- 





chased the near-new 160,000 square ft. 
plant (foundry, machine shop and of- 
fice building) of the Maquoketa Com- 
pany. The latter firm had been de- 
veloped by C. A. Depue, head of Clin- 
ton (Iowa’s) Central Steel Tube Co. 
Depue liked Maquoketa, but had been 
able to use only part of his oversize 
facilities in the production of huge in- 
dustrial saws and other equipment. 
Thus he decided to sell the Maquoketa 
plant and build a smaller one close to 
the parent company south of Clinton, 
Iowa. 

The Maquoketa Company plant was 
just what Don Thomas, president and 
founder of Clinton Machine, was look- 
ing for. He immediately announced to 
Maquoketans that 700 jobs would be 
open. And to Clinton’s “O.E.M.” ac- 
counts, he forwarded brochures an- 
nouncing, ‘““We have broken the bottle- 
neck.” Pictures and facts about the 
Maquoketa plant assured them that 
Clinton could and would soon provide 
all engines needed. 

The history of Clinton Machine is 
also the story of Don Thomas. Fresh 
from high school, young Thomas took 
a job with one of Detroit’s pioneer auto 
factories and rubbed the greasy sleeves 
of older machinists at the table of his 
mother’s boarding house. The shops 
were dirty, dingy and the machinery 
was often dangerous. It was hard and 
dirty work, even for the husky ex- 
football player. At the shop and in the 
boarding house Thomas learned much 
that was wrong with labor relations. 
It was an experience that he and his 
future employees would profit from 
more than they would ever realize. 

After a few years Thomas left the 
factory and acquired a filling station. 
Working day and night, he and his 
bride, Nellie Thomas, soon had a chain 
of seven Detroit stations and an auto 
accessory store. 

Doorstep circulars announced “free 
dishes” for his gas customers. And Mrs. 
Thomas pinned a clothespin to each 


Since aerial view was taken, additions have been made to foundry and machine shop. 





circular so that the housewife would be 
sure to pick them up. Those were de- 
pression times. 

A combination of his machinist back- 
ground and the start of World War II 
provided Thomas with a sub-contract to 
produce gears for tank turrets. Soon 
outgrowing his meager Detroit facilities, 
he purchased an old building at Clin- 
ton, Michigan, 40 miles west of Detroit, 
and resumed his war contract work on 
a larger scale. 

With the war over, Thomas decided 
that the small gasoline engine field 
looked inviting. Parts and plans were 
acquired, and on April 11, 1946, the 
first engines of the pioneer “700” 
series were completed. 

By the end of the year the payroll 
had jumped to a thousand and Clinton 
was gaining a foothold with several 
major “O.E.M.” accounts. The next two 
years saw a steady increase. But early 
in 1949 they were deluged with orders 
due to the unprecedented demand for 
power lawnmowers and a strike at the 
plant of a major competitor. 

Clinton’s production staff questioned 
how the orders could ever be filled. 
But Thomas answered, “We'll fill them 

. just let them come in, that’s all. 
Remember, we're only small . . . we're 
only new and they are already 
turning to us . . . turning to us, mind 


Model was hired to learn engine repair. 




























Pres. Donald Thomas started Clinton. 





Verne Socks, VP-Gen.Mar., hands Profit 
Sharing checks to Harry Nugent (left) 
and Harley Mohr, local union officials. 
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Checking an engine, Clinton worker spins the crankshaft with an air driven gun. 


you. Let's get the business, and let's 
work hard to keep it.” 

All the orders were filled. 

But satisfied customers meant an im- 
mediate demand for more production 
and a wider range of models. Thus 
Thomas bought the Maquoketa plant 
and all engine production was trans- 
ferred to Iowa. The Michigan plant 
took on the task of developing the 
Clinton chainsaw and other products. 

In a few months the transplanted 
Maquoketa cadre had taught hundreds 
of “green” Maquoketans to turn out 
2,000 engines per day, then 3,000, then 
more. The garage mechanic and farmer 
took their place on the assembly line. 
Former store clerks learned to pack and 
ship parts. Girls used to the conven- 
tional duties of Main street offices 
learned to type complicated export 
forms or to operate teletypes and IBM 
machines. Merchants found that they 
had to pay more to keep competent 
help. But more than balancing this was 
the revelation that they had hundreds 
of new customers who used their fa- 
miliar yellow checks to buy for cash, 
or to make payments on appliances, 
furniture and autos. 

Buying power in terms of dollars 
from New York, Seattle and Brazil 
was steadily flowing into the pockets 
of Clinton workers—and from there in- 
to the cash registers of Maquoketa and 
other eastern Iowa towns and Cities. 

As Maquoketans learned how to make 
Clinton engines, the company’s sales and 
service organizations continued to grow. 

Clinton jumped into the big annual 
New York hardware show and the Chi- 






























cago lawn and garden show with major 
exhibits. Prior to one show an attractive 
and intelligent professional model spent 
10 days in Maquoketa learning to dis- 
mantle, assemble and adjust engines un- 
der the understandably attentive super- 
vision of Clinton’s service experts. At 
the Chicago show she more than proved 
to amazed buyers the truth of the slo- 
gan overhead, “Even A Woman Can 
Service A Clinton.” 

Pilots for Clinton’s two twin-engine 
planes were soon busy ferrying sales and 
service personnel to all parts of the 
country and bringing President Thomas 
to Maquoketa from his headquarters in 
the Michigan plant. 

Top man in the Maquoketa operation 
for the past four years is Verne Socks 
Only 37, he is general manager of the 
Maquoketa plant and is company vice- 
president in charge of production at 
both plants. His assistant general mana- 
ger is Al Bird, 36, a nine-year man with 
Clinton who came to Maquoketa with 
the first contingent. Both Socks and 
Bird maintain an “open door” calm and 
collected approach in all relations with 
Clinton employees and the community. 

With some $30 million in sales and 
$2,250,000 in profits before taxes, the 
fiscal year ending Feb. 28 was a good 
year for Clinton Machine. It was a 
good year for Clinton’s employees too, 
as the Clinton executives immediately 
started planning the distribution of some 
$225,000 to them (10% of profits be- 
fore taxes) in a third annual Profit- 
Sharing event. As usual, Maquoketa’s 
Chamber of Commerce cooperated with 
festivities and prizes. 

Thomas’ experience as an industrial 
worker in a more primitive day of 
labor-management relations has been, 
in a large part, responsible for the 
Profit-Sharing plan. He has long felt, 
and frequently expressed, that some- 
thing more is needed than just buying 
so many hours of a man’s time. All 
this is in keeping with his statement 
that, “the individual employee is the 
most important single factor in our 
business . . . our responsibility as mana- 
gers is to create a working climate 
abounding in incentive and opportunity 
for worker recognition we should 
begin thinking how we can earn each 
man’s respect, loyalty, devotion and sin- 
cere interest.” 

In addition, the company has an in- 
centive pay system on many jobs, and 
awards up to $500 for suggestions that 
increase efficiency or economy when put 
into effect. The latest $500 award went, 
on Dec. 24, to a recent widow of a Clin- 
ton worker who had made a profitable 
suggestion shortly before his death. 

Clinton’s machine shop is represented 
by the Employees Independent Labor 
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Union. Some 1400 belong and Harley 
Mohr, a 30-year-old native of the 
Maquoketa area, is president. The 
union hall, with cafeteria seating 200, 
is located right across from the plant 
and is used by employees and manage- 
ment alike. Foundry workers are rep- 
resented by the International Molders 
and Foundryman of America, AF of L. 
Harry Nugent, a middle-aged long-time 
Maquoketan is president of the group. 

Such things as company picnics with 
caterers serving barbequed beef; bowl- 
ing teams and the contests for “Mr.” 
and ‘Miss’ Clinton Machine during 
Profit-Sharing Day have helped to build 
good relations among employees and 
the community. 

A typical gesture happened at last 
year's event. Bob Stratton, a young fam- 
ily man who cheerfully refuses to con- 
sider his total blindness a_ handicap, 
was crowned “Mr. Clinton Machine” by 
ballot of the employees. Bob earned his 
honor and accompanying Chamber of 
Commerce prizes not from sympathy, 
but because for years he has been in- 
serting small intricate parts into the 
interior of engine blocks with a dex- 
terity and speed amazing to watch. 

Some towns fear that a large local 
industry might dominate local policies 
and politics. This has not been true at 
Maquoketa. Although Clinton executives 
and employees are sure to do their part 
in any civic or service club effort, they 
do not represent any “company” stand. 

But one of the best advantages of 
local industry is the opportunity for 
home town boys to stay at home. A 
typical example is Bob Phillips, son of 
Dr. Ben C. Phillips, local dentist and 
lifelong resident. Bob went to SUI’s 
engineering school and then flew the 
Burma “hump” during the war as an 
air corps captain. Returning home, he 


went with the Maquoketa Company and 
joined Clinton Machine when that com- 
pany bought the plant. Today, as an 
assistant to- Verne Socks, he spends 
much of his time on plant layout, as- 
sembly line retooling and time studies. 

In addition to a payroll that runs as 
high as $165,000 per week, Clinton has 
had other welcome effects on Maquo- 
keta and its economy. Rail and truck 
facilities have improved. Northwestern 
Bell shifted a local $600,000 toll dial- 
ing conversion several years ahead of 
the previous schedule. The municipal 
power plant and the Iowa Electric Light 
and Power Co., which both serve the 
city, sold Clinton current last year to 
the tune of $140,000. 

Main street has profited just as much. 
For example, a lumber dealer does a big 
business in wood pallets and a photo- 
grapher shoots and processes industrial 
products and promotional events. And 
dozens of stores profit from the needs 
of Clinton’s 40-man maintenance crew. 

Striving to keep pace, Maquoketa has 
built over 400 new homes in the past 
10 years. But still over half of Clinton's 
1500 to 1800 employees commute from 
nearby farms and towns. Clinton pay- 
checks are as familiar to DeWitt and 
Anamosa merchants as they are to those 
in Maquoketa. But Clinton is a_ big 
reason why Maquoketa is 38th among 
Iowa cities in retail sales and only 60th 
in size according to its 1950 census. 

Other small cities seeking industries 
might be interested in the comments of 
Thomas and Socks after nearly seven 
years of operating in Maquoketa. 

Thomas says, “With our move (to 
Maquoketa) the future of our organiza- 
tion became inextricably bound to the 
future of Maquoketa. We can say, with 
complete assurance, we did the right 
thing.” Both men have nothing but 


At the Jackson County fairgrounds, Clinton Machine holds its annual company picnic 


. The firm works hard on employee relations. 











































praise for the ability and attitude of 
their Maquoketa force and tor the co- 
operation given by the community. 

Verne Socks noted, ‘We believe that 
our company is far better off in Maquo- 
keta, where we are able to consider 
people as individuals, and not just as 
masses. Our people are sincere, loyal 
and take a pride in efficiency which is 
far in excess of the average for metro- 
politan industrial areas.” 

Yes, relatively large industry can suc- 
ceed in a small Iowa city. The people 
who make up the Clinton Machine Com- 
pany and the people of Maquoketa 
have proved it. 


Completed engines are carried through 
one of several waterfall paint booths. 











Sioux BUFFALO HUNTING CAMP 
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Western 
Artasts 


George Catlin 


EORGE Catlin, Indian painter and 

writer (1796-1872), was an en- 
thusiastic booster of the land which in 
1846 was to become the state of Iowa. 
Then part of the territory of Ouiscon- 
sin, these vast reaches were viewed in 
pristine freshness—to quote Catlin, “as 
yet untouched by the trespassing plough- 
share—the pictured land of silence.” 

Dedicated to recording the lives and 
customs of the vanishing Redskins, he 
traveled among them for eight years 
during the 1830's, painting more than 
500 pictures, and left invaluable infor- 
mation on the “more than 300,000" 
plains Indians in his two volumes of 
“Letters and Notes on the North Ameri- 
can Indians.” 

Although Pennsylvania-born Catlin 
was eloquent in his pleas for justice 
toward the savages, he was convinced 
of the young United States’ “manifest 
destiny.” 

Traveling up the Mississippi to Prairie 
du Chien, George Catlin hauled his 


George Catlin, painting the Sioux 
and the Sauk in Iowa, found a 


garden paradise of immense potential. 


by MARY CATLIN 











(New York Historical Society) 


canoe out of the water at Dubuque, 
staying with friends there. He wrote in 
his book, “A visit of a few days to 
Dubuque will be worth the while of 
every traveler, and for the speculator 
and men of enterprise it affords the 
finest field now open in our country. 
It is a small town of 200 houses built 
entirely within the last two years on 
one of the most delightful sites on the 
river and in the heart of the richest 
and most productive parts of the min- 
ing region. 

“The land on the surface produces 
the finest corn and all other vegetables. 
This is certainly the richest section of 
country on the continent, and those who 
live a few years to witness the result 
will be ready to sanction my assertion 
that it is to be the mint of our country.” 
(The italics are his.) 

Catlin visited the lead mines around 
Dubuque, and wrote of this experience 
in characteristic high-flown style of 
“walking and creeping through caverns 
some 80 or 100 feet below the earth’s 
surface, decked in nature’s pure livery 
of stalactites . . . with walls, and some- 
times ceilings, of glistening lead.” 

The son of Putman Catlin, who served 
in the fife and drums corps during the 
American Revolution from the age of 12 
to 18 years, and of Polly Sutton Catlin, 
who had been taken prisoner of the In- 
dians at the age of seven—George Cat- 
lin lived dangerously when he painted 
portraits and scenes which recorded In- 
dian life before it was engulfed and 
changed by the white man. 

Some of the time he traveled the 

(Continued on page 44) 








A Sioux VitLtace George Catlin (The American Museum of Natural History ) 





ScaLp DANCE OF THE SIOUX George Catlin (Smithsonian Institution ) 
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A raspberry introduced 
ten years after his 
death is one of many 
living memorials to this 


Iowa State researcher. 


by CORKY ALLBEE 


N THE spring of 1955 Iowa nursery catalogues displayed 

a new black raspberry—the Black Hawk. New to the 
nursery customers, it was anything but that to those in- 
volved in its development. To them the introduction of the 
Black Hawk was the culmination of 28 years of patient labor. 

So long did it take to develop this new variety of rasp- 
berry that the man responsible for its beginning in 1928 
had been dead for ten years when the plant was finally 
made available to the public. The memory of “the twinkling 
little Irishman with the great sense of humor,” Tom Maney, 
has been as enduring as the variety he created 

Regarded a genius in his field, horticulturists remember the 
Iowa State College research professor for a number of de- 
velopments from apples to evergreens to roses. 

Ihe story of his work on the Black Hawk raspberry is a 
fascinating commentary on how agricultural research men 
operate. It also demonstrates why Thomas J. Maney was a 
leading figure in his field 

The black raspberry is indigenous to North America. It 
was originally found growing in abundance from the New 





Centerspread: Redbud trees along the Mississippi River 
bluffs at Dubuque. Photograph by Arthur Langford. 
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England States to Minnesota and colonists were able to find 
all they wanted in its wild form. 

The plant was first domesticated in the early 1800's. Later 
it was found that nature itself propagated new plants by 
tip layering which rooted and produced new plants. This 
discovery gave impetus to the development of raspberries 
so that between 1850 and 1900 hundreds of new varieties 
were introduced. And many more have been introduced 
since. The best of the older introductions include Gregg 
(1866), Cumberland (1896), Black Pearl (1907), and 
Quillen (1917). 

By 1920 a considerable acreage of Black Pearl was grown 
in southwestern Iowa and Quillen had been introduced be- 
cause of its resistance to anthracnose, a disease that destroys 
bark tissue on canes just before fruit ripening, thus making 
the berries small, hard, and seedy. Ravages of anthracnose 
has been the ruin of many growers. 

Tom Maney knew the problems of berry raising and was 
well acquainted with many varieties. Under Iowa conditions, 
he reasoned, plants must be winter-hardy; be able to with- 
stand summer heat, and be sufficiently resistant to anthrac- 
nose to mature their crop. So, he set out to produce a better 
black cap berry. 

Black Hawk is one of the seedlings which resulted from 
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the crossing of Quillen and Black Pearl in 1928. Of a num- 
ber of crosses made by Maney in the 30's, none produced 
seedlings quite as good as the original. 

Ninety seedlings were produced by the original cross. Of 
these, three (Nos. 17, 20, and 51) were selected for further 
testing. As testing proceeded No. 20 (now Black Hawk) 
proved to be consistently superior to its sister seedlings and 
to the commonly grown variety. 

Perhaps the greatest impetus for his work came with the 
Armistice Day blizzard of 1940. The day, which was a real 
disaster for Iowa fruit growers, was a blessing to Tom Maney. 
The storm had caught the trees and plants off their guard, 
no hardening off had started. It was the most damaging 
out-of-season freeze for fruit plants in the recorded history 
of the Midwest. 

But for researcher Maney, it meant that the inferior types 
would be weeded out. Black Hawk came through as a 
champion should. Of the new fruiting canes, 88% survived 
and there was no loss of plants. Among the other 15 varieties 
and selections in the trials, only one—Cumberland—was 
equal in cane survival. 

Tests beginning during the 1940’s and lasting as late as 
1951 further established Black Hawk. The variety was found 
to be a consistently high yielder. While it did not outyield 
all other varieties and selections every year, it had the best 
overall record. 

The first 100,000 plants which were made available for 
distribution in 1955 were allotted to Iowa nurseries who 
had provided research funds for the project. 

While the Black Hawk is one testament to Tom Maney, 
who died on October 12, 1945, there are many others. He de- 
veloped better propagation methods, discovered hardier dwarf 
apples and thorniess roses. The whole state was his labora- 
tory as he sought new methods and new varieties. 

Perhaps one of the most important pieces of Maney re- 
search was in the value of topgrafting or branch grafting. 
He maintained that it would pay to graft the branches of 
less hardy varieties of apples to the stocks of more resistant 
varieties. Again the Armistice Day freeze proved him right. 

Along with most of the apple trees in western Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and Missouri, the Jonathan, Grimes, and 
Delicious trees propagated in the conventional manner at 
lowa State College were destroyed. An adjoining experimental 
orchard of the same varieties topgrafted by Professor Maney 
in 1925 on Virginia Crab and Hibernal survived the wind, 
snow and frost. 

The Ames researcher attributed one more beneficial result 
to the storm. “The freeze took care of a lot of stuff I didn’t 
know what to do with,” he remarked once with his char- 
acteristic humor. 

Everyone who knew Maney remarks about his wit, but 
they are careful to point out he was charitable about it. 
One friend recently said, “He would disarm anyone with it, 
particularly someone he felt was being high-handed; or he 
could deflate a person by twisting around what he said. 
But he was never malicious about it.” 

At times his kidding could take rather drastic veins. One 
day a graduate student in the horticulture department came 
in to show him a petrie dish containing the seeds of one 
rose. He had worked three years to get these seeds. Maney 
looked at it for a moment and then accidentally dropped it, 
breaking the glass and scattering the seeds everywhere in the 
room. The student was so mad he was speechless. After a 
moment, Maney reached in his pocket and pulled out the 
dish he was supposedly examining. He had surreptitiously 
substituted and dropped another dish. 

A former secretary of Professor Maney was impressed by 
his memory, “It was marvelous. He could recall almost any- 
thing by tracing it through his mind. Charles Van Doren on 































television reminds me of him.” 

Maney’s interest in fruits 
dates from his childhood. His 
father was a_ successful fruit 
grower in Geneva, New York. 
His work at the Geneva Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station drew 
the attention of the late Profes- 
sor S. A. Beach who persuaded 
him to come to Iowa State Col- 
lege. He received his B. S. in 
1912 and joined the ISC staff 
the same year. 

Among his other work, Maney 
was noted for the development 
of the hardy Clark dwarf apple 
tree. Hybrids which he made be- 
tween the common Peach Persica 
and Peach Davidiana are highly 
resistant to peach borers. He 
developed hardier varieties of 
grapes by an improved method 
of grape pruning called the long 
cane method. His thornless hy- 
brid roses include the Rose Blanda and the Rose Multiflora. 
Four of his climbers are still being tested and will be put 
on the market soon. 

Also four of his selection of evergreen seedings of Juniperus 
Chinessis Sargenti have been introduced by Iowa nursery- 
men. One bears the Maney name. 

A member of the leading societies of his profession, Pro- 
fessor Maney wrote nearly 100 papers on horticulture sub- 
jects that are of permanent value. For 30 years scarcely a 
report of the Iowa State Horticultural Society failed to have 
an article by him. 

Very popular in his department, the keen, wrinkling eyes 
of Maney betrayed a clear thinker and well-rounded person- 
ality. He had three sons—Thomas Jr., David and John. The 
eldest is now a Maryknoll missionary in Chile; David lives 
in Sumter, South Carolina; and John is in the army in Korea. 
His wife still lives in Ames where she is a teacher and 4-H 
club specialist. 

In the fall of 1949, a garden memorial was dedicated to 
Thomas J. Maney on the Iowa State campus. But Maney’s 
greatest memorial is his own work. “Each plant had a person- 
ality for him,” one friend said not long ago. Fruits, as well 
as people, were his friends. His influence on both lives on. 


lowa State’s Tom Maney. 


In 1949 this living memorial was dedicated to Maney at Ames. 
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Pipe dance opens this year’s show for Mitigwa dancer. Dick Barbour is the Chief. As all of pictures, this was a dress rehearsal. Dance 


Have Moccasins, Will Travel 


As the mightiest of birds, Mike Walsh does solo in Eagle Dance on the thunderdrum. EVERAL of them have newspaper 
routes. 

A couple work after school hours in 
local television stations. Several are ac- 
tive in the Junior Achievement program. 
A number are cheer leaders or football 
players or members of their high school 
track teams. Still more are leaders in 
student government, school papers, year- 
books, marching bands, glee clubs. 
Together they help make up one of 
the most unusual group of teen-agers 
in central Iowa: the Mitigwa Indian 
Dancers, Explorer Scout Post 45. 

They represent nearly a dozen junior 
and senior high schools; they come from 
all parts of Des Moines and the sur- 
rounding territory. They're Catholic, 
Jewish, Protestant, white and negro. 
Their economic background runs from 
the modest to the upper middle income. 
Still, they're all Scouts, and they all 





é hearsal 


Dance asks the blessings of the Great Spirit. 


by ROD GELATT 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


have an interest in performing the au- 
thentic dances of the American Indian. 

Since the organization began, it has 
traveled thousands of miles, donned 
gallons of makeup, and danced in gym- 
nasiums, athletic fields, in front of 
county fair grandstands, in large audi- 
toriums. It has helped one-hundred year 
old towns celebrate centennials, and 
civic groups raise funds for charity. As 
Explorer Scouts, they've hiked over the 
Rocky mountains, paddled the Des 
Moines river, and climbed the Wash- 
ington monument. They’ve repaired toys 
for the Volunteers of America, packed 
candy for Salvation Army Christmas 
parties, entertained youngsters in the 
hospital. They earn more merit badges 
in six months than most Explorer Posts 
do in two years; and they’ve produced 
two dozen Eagle-rank members in four 
years. 


Hopi Snake Dance, left, is done with live s 


Yet, they're normal teen-age Iowa 
boys. Their particular period in life 
can be judged by their attitude toward 
girls, Elvis Presley and the acquiring 
of a drivers’ license (the most impor- 
tant thing about becoming 16.) They’re 
unbearably noisy when you want them 
quiet, and won't say a word when you 
hope for something brilliant. They do 
their share of keeping blue-jean manu- 
facturers in business. 

But when they put on their body 
paint and grease paint, their mocassins 
and breach clouts, their multi-colored 
bonnets and bustles; when the lights 
turn low and the drums sound their 
rhythmic chant—and when the boys 
pile all their hours of tedious rehearsal 
into the thrilling and fast-moving foot- 
work of the ageless Indian ceremonial 

they suddenly become the colorful in- 
terpreters of something which, unfor- 


nakes. Right, the Sioux Sunpole Dance. 


tunately, was becoming dubbed a “‘lost 
art.” It is through the steady move- 
ments of their feet and arms that the 
American Indian is again being remem- 
bered for something other than Cinema- 
scope massacres. 

To our Mitigwa Dancers, and the 
few similar groups from coast to coast, 
this work is not merely a program of 
physical activity, although it is physical- 
ly strenuous; not merely a Scout pro- 
gram, although it has clicked as such: 
not just handicraft, even though it in- 
volves many hours; and certainly not 
just a commercial operation—because 
people pay to see them perform. It is 
much more. It is a means of helping 
young citizens appreciate those people 
who knew this land many years ago 
and the means by which the Indians 
prayed or celebarted or attempted to 
heal the sick and wounded. 




















Exactly when the Mitigwa Dancers 
were “born’’ can’t be pinned down; but 
we do know it began in the 1930's and 
the name—Mitigwa—came from our 
local Scout Council camp near Wood- 
ward, Iowa. Many of those who weath- 
ered the group’s early days now are 
scattered throughout the country fol- 
lowing various professions; the recent 
alumni are in college or the service, but 
still in contact and actively interested 
in the work 

It’s not difficult for a boy to become 
a member of this unusual tribe; but it 
difficult to remain one. Four things 
are required to join: the boy must be at 
least 14; he must have a sincere interest 
in Indian lore; he must be equally sin- 
cere in the Explorer Scout program; 
and he must be willing to work hard. 
To remain a member, he must advance 
in Scout rank at least once a year, and 
not miss more than three consecutive 
meetings without a reasonable excuse. 
For today’s active teen-ager pressured 
by school and athletics and church 
youth groups and an ever-widening so- 
cial life, these requirements frequently 
pose a problem. But it’s the feeling of 
the boys themselves there has to be a 
challenge if their organization is to be 
worth anything. They set the rules 
themselves. 

The boys elect their own officers each 
year, and these in turn make up the 
Tribal Council. The council plans the 
activities, takes care of disciplinary 
problems, and its members (usually the 
oldest and better dancers) handle the 
instruction of their younger “bucks.” 
In the background is an adult commit- 
tee made up not exclusively of fathers 
of boys in the organization; several of 
them did have boys in the Mitigwa 
Dancers in past years, but when their 
sons went to college, the dads stayed 
on! And, oddly enough for Scout units, 
the adult committee includes three of 
the boy-leaders themselves. 

The biggest move made by the 
dancers in the past two years or so, 
was the acquisition of a “home’’ for 
the boys—the former Cumming School 
of Art in mid-Des Moines, now stand- 
ing behind a huge sign (made by one 
of the boys) reading: “The Longhouse, 
Home of the Mitigwa Dancers.” The 
redecorating of the building began a 
year ago, and promises to continue 
many more years. The Longhouse has 
a large auditorium for shows and re- 
hearsals, a kitchen, workshop, and of- 
fice. Through the work of some of the 
boys and their dads several hundred 
dollars were saved in the redecoration 
job 

It is to the Longhouse the boys flock 
each Wednesday night—there to prac- 
tice for two hours. If a boy is new (a 
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At an earlier performance, Dick Barbour helps Phil Crowley apply colorful makeup. 


“buck”’) he'll be taken off into a corner 
by an old-timer (a “brave” or warrior” ) 
to start learning basic steps required of 
every boy before he can be in a show 
for the public. He'll also get his intro- 
duction to what’s expected of him in 
the way of a costume. Or, if the boy 
has an interest in the backstage work, 
he'll be introduced to the “production” 
clan: e. g. the boys who run the lights, 
make special costumes, apply the make- 
up, etc. The “old-timers,” meantime, 
will be running through a new cere- 
monial or polishing up an old one. 


(Continued on page 38) 





Leader Rod Gelatt confers on number. 





The many costume changes are hectic affairs in Longhouse’s crowded dressing space. 





Agriculturalist and priest, Monsignor 
Ligutti has introduced hybrid corn to Italy 


and promoted land reform in South America, for 


THE WORLD IS HIS PARISH 


Pe Episcopal clergyman of wide ac- 
quaintance was recently asked to 
give an appraisal of Monsignor L. G. 
Ligutti. “I believe he is one of the great 
men of our age,” he replied. 

When pressed for details, the protes- 
tant minister explained, among other 
things, that he had recently been to 
Northern Italy for a visit. “I found 
out an amazing thing. An American 
priest probably did more than anyone 
else to turn the tide of Communism in 
Italy. The peasant had been the real 
stronghold of Communist strength there. 
By introducing hybrid seed corn to 
Italy, Msgr. Ligutti created a new eco- 
nomic, social and political situation.” 

Des Moines’ Monsignor Ligutti, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference, would be the 
first to demur at such singleness of 
credit, for his life has been devoted 
not to doing a project himself, but to 
encourage others in starting or carrying- 
on worthy agricultural reforms. 

The case of the Italian corn, how- 
ever, is the monsignor at his best. The 
project really started in 1951 The 
previous year Monsignor Ligutti had 
helped distribute generous American 
gifts in foodstuffs contributed through 
the Christian Rural Overseas Program 
(CROP) to needy Italian families. In 
1951, with lesser resources available, 
the Des Moines priest decided it would 
be more practical to encourage Italy’s 
own crop production by distributing hy- 
brid seed corn. 

With $50,000 made available through 
CROP, he enlisted the aid of Iowa seed- 
men John Nicolson, Paul Smith and 
Dr. Stuart Smith. Officials of the 
United Hybrid Seed Corn Company, 
they had long been interested in the 
possibility of introducing hybrid corn 
to Italy and had done some research 
there, part of it dating back to pre-war 
years. Armed with suitable seed corn 
and with the facts on Italy’s potential, 
Monsignor Ligutti became a true disci- 
ple, carrying to the parishes of the Po 


Valley a message of faith in American 
hybrid seed corn. 

The Catholic hierachy gave him its 
full backing and soon a good share of 
the rural parish priests ‘in Northezn 
Italy were acting as seed corn distribu- 
tors and agricultural instructors. 

Later, Monsignor Ligutti raised 
$25,000 which was given to a private, 
non-profit agricultural experiment sta- 
tion to use in discovering new hybrid 
varieties for Italy. The money was 
loaned on the basis that the station 
would make its repayment by giving 
away $2500 worth of seed each year 
for ten years, showing the farmers re- 
ceiving it how to use it properly. 

The results of this seemingly simple 
idea have been spectacular. Before 1951, 
hybrid corn was almost unknown in 
Italy—the country was importing 50% 


of its corn needs. Today 80% to 85% 
of the corn raised in the Po Valley 
is hybrid and this year, for the first 
time, Italy was self-sufficient in corn— 
a 100% improvement in five years. 

But Monsignor Ligutti is no person 
to take credit for the accomplishment. 
“We merely gave them the impetus,” 
he says. 

As a Catalytic agent, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti lives the life 
of an international liaison man. His 
value stems from a multiplicity of roles 
—he is the Holy See’s Permanent Ob- 
server to the U. N. Farm and Agri- 
cultural Organization (FAO); he is 
well-versed in agricultural problems, 
both social and technical; he is well!- 
acquainted in Washington and has had 
several official missions for the United 
States including acting as a consultant 


In his Des Moines office, Monsignor L. G. Ligutti plans his next journey abroad. 
















































it NCRLC meeting, Mser. Ligutti chats 


to the Director of the Technical Assis- 
tance Program; throughout the world 
he knows the influential leaders in the 
agricultural field. His work carries him 
around the globe—19 trips abroad, over 
70 foreign countries have passed under 
his feet. His personality and methods 
make him welcome wherever he goes. 

Unless he is on a specific mission, 
such as organizing a conference, Msgr. 
Ligutti's approach is an informational 
one. Contacts made through friends, 
government work or the church usually 
meet him and arrange his trips. He 
inspects fields, plants and equipment 
Rising as early as 4:30 a.m., his days 
are long ones in which the priest tries 
to fit in as many contacts as possible 
No matter what the problems may be 
in a given region, he has probably seen 
others face them elsewhere. Sometimes 
he is asked for his ideas; other times, 
he casually suggests improvements. “Of 
that which is unknown, there is no de- 
sire,” he points out. 

Occasionally, Msgr. Ligutti can be 
very pointed in his observations, par- 
ticularly when it concerns the role of 
Catholics. A well-informed defender of 
the Church's role in most instances, he 
can be quite outspoken if need be 

One friend refers to him as a “‘prac- 
tical Christian” who refuses to stand on 
custom or bureaucracy when it inter- 
feres with down-to-earth work. “He is 
a past master at cutting through red 
tape.”’ In the ecclesiastical realm, he is 
a firm believer in taking care of man’s 
physical needs as well as his spiritual 
ones. He stresses the need for the church 
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slome and farmer. 


to assume leadership in the practical 
aspects of life. 

Msgr. Ligutti’s role as a leading agri- 
cultural expert of the Roman Catholic 
Church dates back many years. Born 
in the village of Romans, Province of 
Udine, in Italy, the monsignor comes 
from a farm family. His mother’s fam- 
ily have been on the same land for over 
1000 years. After receiving his early 
education in Italy, Msgr. Ligutti mi- 
grated to the United States in 1912 at 
the age of 16. He enrolled in St. Am- 
brose College in Davenport, graduating 
from there in 1914. Later he attended 
St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore and 
the Catholic University of America, 
Washington D. C. 

The priest was ordained in 1917. Aft- 
er teaching in the Des Moines Catholic 
Academy (now Dowling High School ) 
he was appointed pastor at Woodbine 
with missions at Logan and Magnolia. 
In 1926, Father Ligutti became pastor 
at Granger. In 1933, Granger gained 
nationwide fame as the result of the 
Granger Homestead project organized 
by Father Ligutti to rehabilitate mining 
(The project has 
been emminently successful. ) 

Elected President of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference in 1937, 
Msgr. Ligutti was appointed executive 
secretary of the organization in 1940. 
(He had become a monsignor two years 
earlier.) In 1949, he was made Execu- 
tive Director of the NCRLC. The group 
maintains offices at 3801 Grand Avenue 
in Des Moines. The former mansion 
also serves as a home for Msgr. Ligutti. 


families on farms. 


Now in its 35th year, the NCRLC 


‘was founded under the guidances of 


Archbishop Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas 
City. As Msgr. Ligutti explains the 
domestic function of the conference, it 
is first to stress the importance of rural 
people to the hierachy of the church 
and then to provide leadership in 
strengthening rural life. Msgr. Ligutti 
points out that the Catholic Church in 
the United States is extremely urban. 
It would like to reflect better, the 
general makeup of our population. 

“While our greatest endeavor is to 
care for Catholics on the land,” Msgr. 
Ligutti says, “we are trying to show that 
farming is a good and fine thing for 
all families and peoples.” In stressing 
the nobility of farming, the NCRLC also 
points out that we have an obligation 
in conscience to use the land properly. 

In recent years, this work of provid- 
ing a church conscience to the farm 
problems has been extended overseas by 
the NCRLC. “There is an obligation on 
all of us to help the United States lead 
the world,’ Msgr. Ligutti maintains. 
“We have to do it, both as individuals 
and as groups, such as the Catholic 
Church. We feel the NCRLC can best 
operate by assisting in rural technical 
assistance work.” 

Assisting the monsignor in his work 
are Father Michael Dineen, who is in 
charge of the national program, and 
Father James Vizzard S. J. who is the 
Washington contact man. Father Viz- 
zard also acts as the theoretician for the 
NCRLC. These three men are the only 
full-time executives of the NCRLC. 
Msgr. Ligutti is no bureaucrat. 

In the domestic field, the work of the 
conference is to promote a sound farm 
life, economically and socially. Areas 
of specific interest include encouraging 
Bishops to start more rural parishes, 
promoting soil conservation, and meet- 
ing the needs of rural non-farm areas 
and people. The NCRLC favors a food 
distribution plan, the school lunch pro- 
gram, a permanent farm policy, income 
adjustment payments to farmers, credit 
and technical help to farmers, a limita- 
tion on farm subsidies to individuals, 
encouraging industries to provide off- 
farm employment, and taking care of 
the plight of migratory farm workers. 

It is evident that the conference has 
advanced its thinking far into social 
fields. One of the tenets for example 
is that people who farm the land should 
own it. Msgr. Ligutti says that in his 
travels he has found one proverb that 
crops up in every language in some 
form: “The eyes of the master fatten 
the cattle.” 

Rather than worrying about the 
“curse of abundance,” the NCRLC is 
concerned about a positive program for 
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“shared abundance.” In the internation- 
al sphere this includes action on pro- 
viding food for hungry peoples, ex- 
panding emergency relief measures, de- 
veloping technical assistance programs 
so they are on a non-political and per- 
manent basis, and assisting in immigra- 
tion and: resettlement. 

In carrying out these concepts Mon- 
signor Ligutti has worked closely with 
a number of private and governmental 
agencies. For example, the NCRLC has 
been one of the groups participating in 
the Heifer Project, Inc. Under this plan 
a bred farm animal is given to a farmer 
overseas—a heifer, chickens, hogs, goats 
have been included on this Noah-like 
program. The recipient is obliged to 
give the first offspring to another 
farmer. Recently William Gannon of 
Valeria, an NCRLC director, accompa- 
nied a plane load of Heifer Project 
sheep to Ecquador. 

Under GROW American families 
have provided seeds for food crops to 
the farmers of France. And the mon- 
signor has been able to give encourage- 
ment to Catholic Relief Services, mis- 
sionaries and technical aid programs. 

In the winter of 1951, Msgr. Ligutti 
arranged for the distribution of hybrid 
seed corn and fertilizer to poor Mexican 
farmers. He selected a special hybrid 
that can be used in making tortillas. 
Demonstration plots were planted near 
a number of churches. In one instance 
the native corn, without fertilizer, 
yielded 25 bushels and hybrid corn with 
fertilizer, gave a harvest of 70 to 85 
bushels on a plot of the same size. 

In Iran, Africa, Iraq, India and many 
other places Msgr. Ligutti has helped 
to show farmers the tremendous possi- 
bilities new crops and seeds offer them. 
“There is no sense in just feeding peo- 
ple. Show them the better way,” he says. 

The monsignor takes his gardening 
advice to heart himself, when he is 
home in Des Moines. While he may be 
almost anywhere the rest of the year, 
it is hard to keep him away from home 
during the spring planting season. Roses, 
herbs, vegetables, grapes, fruit trees and 
a variety of flowers are all under his 
careful cultivation. He is particularly 
proud of his string beans which come 
from the Vatican gardens. 

An enthusiastic organic gardener, he 
personally turns his huge compost pile. 
The herbs go into his own famed salads 
and his equally well known “monsignor 
soup.’ One of his friends reports the 
recipe for the soup is secret, but he is 
sure it includes just about everything 
there is in the kitchen including the en- 
tire seasoning shelf. Wild duck cooked 
on a rotisserie is a Sunday noon favorite 
in the monsignor’s household. He also 
is a connoisseur of fine wines and is 





devoted to good cheeses. But he never 
uses butter. 

While in Des Moines, Msgr. Ligutti 
usually arises at five. Great on physical 
exercise, he takes long walks and some- 
times saws wood. He is just as exacting 
in his office work and almost makes a 
fetish of punctuality, according to those 
who know him well. 

The 62-year-old priest is a large man 
physically, from his hands to his height 
of 6’1”. He says most of the people in 
his section of Italy are of big propor- 
tions. This section, which is north of 
Venice on the Austrian border, has a 
population of about half a million and 
a native language, Friuel. 

In addition to his own tongue and 
English, Msgr. Ligutti speaks Italian, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese fluently 
and knows something of several other 
languages. He feels that “English is be- 
coming the universal language,’ how- 
ever. One reason is that most Americans 
are most reluctant to learn any other. 

Msgr. Ligutti’s multi-lingual accom- 
plishments stand him in good stead both 
in his travels and in the many confer- 
ences he attends. Chief among these 
are the FAO meetings where he acts as 
Official Observer for the Holy See and 
the meetings sponsored by the NCRLC. 

The latter conferences have been held 
at Castel Gandolfo near Rome; in 
Manizales, Colombia; and in Panama. 
The conclusions of these meetings are 
surprisingly strong to the mind of a 
protestant layman. Cooperatives have 
received strong support as have credit 
unions. But most advanced have been 
the suggestions in regard to land ten- 
ure, particularly from South American 
churchmen. Coming from _ countries 
where much of the land is owned by 
a few families, usually good Catholics, 
they have come out strongly for land 
distribution on an equitable basis. Msgr. 
Ligutti feels that such a stand should 
not be surprising, particularly when one 
considers the parallel between land ten- 
ure and the success of Communism. He 
also points out that the peasant is the 
Achilles heel of Communism. 

Another international Catholic Rural 
Life Conference has just been held in 
Santiago, Chile, with Monsignor Ligutti 
as the secretary. Land tenure was the 
principal topic under discussion. 

The strong support Msgr. Ligutti re- 
ceives from the Vatican was demon- 
strated in his description of how the 
Colombia conferences were organized. 
Writing to some friends, he described 
the preliminary planning before ap- 
proaching Rome where “all was more 
than easy. The two great Ecclesiastics, 
who turned down membership in the 
College of Cardinals, Monsignor Monti- 
ni and Monsignor Tardini, went all out 


to smooth the way and give encourage- 
ment, so needed and so necessary.” 

“Rome never starts anything,” Msgr. 
Ligutti continues, “but when Rome 
moves, it moves and moves most ef- 
fectively. Bishop Concha of Manizales 
wrote over 400 invitations to Cardinals, 
Archbishops, Bishops, Vicar Apostolics 
and Perfect Apostolics throughout Latin 
America.’ The outcome was that 23 na- 
tions and 625 delegates were registered. 

The regard of the Pope for Msgz. 
Ligutti’s work has been shown in sev- 
eral ways including the recent gift of 
a chalice for his small, but beautiful 
Chapel of St. Isidore in the Des Moines 
headquarters. As an official of the Vati- 
can secretariat, Msgr. Ligutti enjoys a 
Vatican passport which he has some- 
times found quite useful. 

Two results of the monsignor’s travels 
are immediately apparent at his head- 
quarters. One is the vast pile of corres- 
pondence on his desk from all over the 
United States and the world. Much of 
it concerns his position as a liaison 
man between people and agencies. Or 
perhaps ‘personal information service” 
would be a more appropriate term. 
Msgr. Ligutti reports that he sometimes 
has to inform persons halfway around 
the world that they can obtain the help 
they need in an office right down the 
hall from their own. 

The other result is the extensive col- 
lection of souvenirs from the dozens 
of countries he has visited—a vicuna 

(Continued on page 38) 


In the Philippines, Msgr. Ligutti kids 
a Catholic missionary about his beard. 






































































Restoration in Dubuque 


Antiques and ingenuity have made a 


by ROBERT BEASLEY wonderful cottage from the stone 
shell of a home dating back to 1836. 


Peacock blue satin covers chair in Wiedner living room. Stanley stove was brought to Dubuque in 1841. Antique tin bathtub acts 
as a magazine rack. Lamp base is an early French horn. Lusterware and flower print are family heirlooms. Rug is an early Brussels. 
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N A wintry day about 10 years ago, Mrs. Roseanna 
Reiser Wiedner was driving down Dubuque’s steep 
Southern Avenue when she spied the shell of a stone building 
all but hidden by the underbrush on the slope that bounds 
the avenue. She stopped her car, struggled up through snow 
drifts to it and made a discovery that was to effect her life. 
Facing the three-wall empty shell and entirely hidden from 
Southern Avenue by a tangle of undergrewth and the angle 
of the hill, stood a stone house. It was complete but had 
become incredibly rundown. 

Mrs. Wiedner investigated. The house’s lower story was 
inhabited by pigs and chickens; the upper story was occupied 
by a good-sized family of humans—the building’s owners 
were unaware of their casual occupation of the structure. 
The roof was caved in, floors and doors sagged, windows 
had been smashed. 

Beneath the underbrush, dirt and neglect, the little house’s 
neat, sturdy lines and decorative possibilities were apparent 
only to an artist and old-house lover. And Mrs. Wiedner, 
who has studied in Cleveland and New York, is both. She 
bought the building from heirs of its builder, John McMahon 
That was in 1947. 

John McMahon, perhaps the finest stone mason in the 
Upper Mississippi valley, erected his family home in 1835, 
on what was then the fringe of the promising river town of 
Dubuque. He meant for the structure to last. He built it 
of stone cut from the solid ledge on which it was erected, 
and it was put together with a craftman’s skill refined to 
an art by love for his own home. 

McMahon built well. The family lived in and owned the 
home for more than a century. 

If the father’s project went well, a son’s did not. The son, 


Iron fence is made of gratings rescued from elevator shaft. 


also a stone mason and engaged to be married, decided to 
build his new home across the lane from his parent’s house. 
The building was to be even bigger and certainly as well 
constructed. But when the outside walls, with their marvel- 
ously straight corner lines, were barely up, the son was jilted. 
He never touched the building again. Its shell still stands 
across the rocky lane from Mrs. Wiedner’s house, and was 
what she climbed the slope to see on the snowy day she 
discovered the house she bought. 

Almost two years of hard work stretched out between Mrs. 
Wiedner’s purchase of the McMahon home and her occu- 
pancy of it. The work included more than clearing away 
undergrowth and repairing the roof, windows and floors. 

The master bedroom was changed from a low, flat- 
ceilinged room to a high-valuted chamber. Plumbing was 
installed. The first floor was converted from a labyrinth of 
tiny rooms to a living room, hall and kitchen. A wide, en- 
closed stairway that jammed the hall was replaced by a 
narrow fire escape—probably the only carpeted fire escape 
in Iowa—tmaybe in the United States. And the beginnings 





Currier and Ives prints surround wicker tea cart in this corner of kitchen. Lacquered hat boxes give color to this closet. 
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Quilt and dolls in bedroom are family heirlooms. To right, 
ironstone bowl in kitchen window. Herb house is just outside 


were made toward the amazing, colorful and valuable col- 
lection of antiques that now furnish the house. 

Most of the work was done or supervised by Mrs. Wiedner. 
The workmen she hired were scornful of the building’s pos- 
sibilities. A post-World War II material shortage slowed 
some phases of repair and remodeling, but finally the place 
was ready for its new owner. Actually more time was spent 
in the remodeling than was used on the original construction 
112 years earlier. 

Mrs. Wiedner has found the old house to be a charming, 
comfortable place to live. Its thick walls make it a cool 
haven from Dubuque’s steaming, sticky summer heat. Its 
two-level construction with outside entrances at both levels 
—the front and one of the side doors are on the first level; 
the other side door is on the second—is convenient. The 
herb house, separated from the main house by stone stairs 
is picturesque and handy for storage. 

If the house has a personality, that personality has been 
molded by Mrs. Wiedner’s imaginative treatment of the old 
place. The exterior color scheme, for instance, enhances the 
building. The green of the shutters carries a yellowish tint. 
Window trim and the front door are red. The front-yard 
French garden, the fence and the porch Mrs. Wiedner had 
added, all dress up the soft mellowness of the structure’s 
stones. The fence is made of sides of an elevator shaft taken 
from a Civil War era building in Dubuque. The porch comes 
from an old jail in nearby Darlington, Wisconsin. 

The interior is a dazzling but tasteful rejection of the 
traditional premise that antiques must be somber and dull. 
Bold in color choice and furniture arrangement, Mrs. Wied- 
ner has achieved exciting results with combinations that 
probably would be garish if handled with less talent and 
training. 

Not many Dubuquers have seen the house, still nearly hid- 
den on its hillside, although now it is surrounded by the city 
Natives who saw the building before Mrs. Wiedner began 
work on it thought she was demented for even attempting 
its renovation, but now, they vie with each other in searching 
for apt titles for it. 

Some people call it the Valentine House. Others call it 
the Jewel Box or the Candy Box. But the owner calls her 
little stone home, “My castle on English Lane.” If other 
people scoff at the name, Mrs. Wiedner can remind them 
of their opinions of the building itself when she bought it 
a decade ago. 


Draperies behind old spool case are red checked. Bed has calico draping and duster. Quilt is of old-basket design. 
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Antiques even overflow into side yard and around herb house. Yellows, reds highlight corner with fine mahogany secretary. 


Front bedroom is decorated in soft blues and grays. Shutters are from a Dubuque church. A whatnot is hung along the right wall. 
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KOLACHES -- 
Pride of Oxford Junction 


by MARY RUTTER 


ENTION the name of Oxford Junction to any of the 
people who live within a twenty-five mile radius of that 
community and you're apt to get one characteristic response. 
They're likely to roll their eyes heavenward and pat their 
stomachs breathing “Ah, those delicious Kolaches!’’ For any- 
one who has been fortunate enough to receive an invitation 
into the homes of the Oxford Junction folk learns to ap- 
preciate the Bohemian hospitality and food, much of which 
is prepared from recipes brought from Europe long ago. 
One of the homes from which the odor of hot, fragrant 
Kolaches frequently wafts, is that of the Harro Ingwersens, 
who live three miles north of town. Mrs. Ingwersen is a 
bustling, friendly woman whose many activities are centered 
around the interests of her family. Two years ago the Ing- 
wersens were chosen to represent Jones county as the out- 
standing farm family at the All Iowa Fair. Their three chil- 
dren, Roger, a freshman in high school, Judy, an Iowa State 
College student, and Mrs. David Flory of Oxford Mills, 
have all been outstanding in church and 4-H club work. 
Entertaining large groups comes all in a day’s doings for 
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AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 
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AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 

CARROLL—Hotel Burke Dining Room. ‘Try Iowa's Best Choice” 
Prime Ribs of Beef Dinner. 

CEDAR RAPIDS—Hotel Roosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service. 
Krebs Dutch Girl. US 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 


DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m. 

DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ‘til 8 p.m. 
Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ‘til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our specialty. Open 5:00 ‘til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 


The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheon 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Iotel 
Fort Des Moines. 


SIOUX CITY—The Green Gables and The Normandy. 
OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 


(Advertisement) 











Mrs. Ingwersen, who has been, for the past two years, a 
{-H leader to 21 young people, a 4-H county committee mem- 
ber, president of band boosters, Rainbow adviser for 4 years, 
and president of the Oxford Junction Women’s Community 
Club. She is also active in the Aid society of their church 
and the Order of Eastern Star. 

Mrs. Ingwersen thinks little of getting up early to make 
twelve dozen Kolaches before an 11 a.m. meeting. She likes 
to make them in quantities, wrap them in foil and freeze for 
future use. A few minutes warming in the oven makes them 
ready to serve. “Kolaches are good any time,” says Mrs. 
Ingwersen, “breakfast, coffee time, dessert, and especially 
nice to serve at meetings!” 

In summer she often substitutes fresh strawberries or other 
fruit in place of the prune and apricot fillings given below. 
Other recipes which have stood the test of time in the Ing- 
wersen household are those of Listy and Sweet Sour Pickles. 
Both were brought over from the “old country” by Mrs. 
Ingwersen’s grandmother. Listy starts out like a recipe for 
noodles but ends up a dessert. 





Bradley Flory samples his grandmother's famous Kolaches. 


BOHEMIAN KOLACHES 


3 cups milk 1 tablespoon salt 
1 cake yeast (2-oz. size) 2 egg yolks 

6 tablespoons sugar 8 to 9 cups flour 
1/2 cup shortening 


Scald milk and cool to lukewarm. Dissolve yeast in 3 table- 
spoons of the milk and 1 tablespoon of the sugar. Set aside. 
Add remaining sugar, shortening and salt to remaining milk. 
Stir in 4 cups of flour. Beat well. Add gradually the remain- 
ing flour about 1 cup at a time, beating thoroughly after 
each addition. When dough appears smooth and satiny and 
is no longer sticky, enough flour has been added. Grease 
top of dough and cover. Let rise in warm place about 1 hour 
or until double in bulk. Cut off pieces of dough the size of 
a walnut and shape into balls on floured board. Place on 
greased cookie sheets about 2 inches apart. Grease well on 
top and flatten. Let rise 20 minutes. Make indentations in 
center of each Kolache with fingers and fill with Prune or 
Apricot Filling. Let rise again 15 to 20 minutes until nearly 
touching. Bake in hot oven (450°) about 20 minutes or un- 
til nicely browned. Grease lightly and cover with cloth for 
5 minutes. Remove from cookie sheets onto paper. 

Prune Filling: Cook 1 pound prunes until well done. Drain, 
pit and mash well. Stir in 2 cups sugar and 1/8 teaspoon 
cinnamon. 

Apricot Filling: Cook 1 pound dried apricot halves until 
well done. Mash well. Stir in about 3 cups sugar and 1 tea- 
spoon grated orange rind. 
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SWEET SOUR PICKLES 


oe 


quarts small-size cucumbers 2 cups vinegar 
cup sugar Fresh dill 
cup water 1 teaspoon mixed spices 


Soak cucumbers in brine (1 pint salt to 1 gallon water) 
for about 10 hours. Drain well. Combine sugar, water and 
vinegar and heat to boiling point. Stir in dill, spices and 
cucumbers. Heat thoroughly, but do not boil. Put into steri- 
lized jars and seal. 


CELESTIAL CRUST (LISTY) 


1 egg yolks i/4 teaspoon vanilla 
l egg Flour, sifted 

1/4 teaspoon salt Confectioners’ sugar 
2 teaspoons sugar 


Beat yolks and egg together. Mix in salt, sugar and vanilla. 
Add flour gradually until dough is about as stiff as noodle 
dough. Roll out very thin. Cut dough into rectangles about 
2 by 3 inches. Make half-inch slashes in the corners of each 
rectangle, cutting toward the center. Fry in deep fat until 
light brown and ends are curled. Drain on paper. When 
cool sprinkle with confectioners’ sugar. 
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by DOROTHY REID 


HIS seems to be the time of year when everyone gets the 
bug to re-finish his antique furniture; a form of spring 
fever, no doubt. 

In any gathering of antiquers you will find almost as many 
methods of refinishing as there are people in the group. 

A good many readers have called recently and asked for my 
particular “recipe” for re-finishing. Since I use the simplest 
possible procedure and am very satisfied with the results, 
I'll pass it on to you. 

First, arm yourself with a good varnish-and-paint remover, 
a paint brush, plenty of lint-less old rags, some fine steel 
wool, a pair of rubber gloves, a bobby pin (yes, a bobby pin) 
and infinite patience. Also, a can of paste wax. 

If the weather is good, drag your piece of furniture out- 
side and you can get your suntan the easy way. If it isn’t 
feasible to work out-of-doors, be sure that you have plenty 
of fresh air in your work room because the fumes of varnish 
remover are potent and irritating. 

The first step is to paint on the remover covering only a 
small area at a time. Here is where the old clothes come in. 
When the old finish has softened a littl—a minute or so 
should do it—wipe with a cloth. Not much will come off 
the first time, so repeat the process over and over until the 
grain of the wood is bare and feels and looks as if there 
were no more paint or varnish on it. 

When you have cleaned your entire piece of furniture, go 
over it all gently with the fine steel wool. When I say 
“gently”, that is exactly what I mean; if you rub too hard 
you will scratch the surface and ruin it. 

Now is where the bobby pin comes in. There are very few 
pieces of antique furniture that do not have either carved 
areas or cut lines. It is difficult to get into or around these 
places without scratching the surface, but I have found that 
the curved end (not the prongs) of a bobby pin takes care 

(Continued on page 43) 





MORRELL DOES 1T AGAIN 







New lOoOoO% 
Sliceable 


Boneless 





Both ends are 
flat for uniform slices 
all the way! 











Boneless 
Morrell HAM 


BY JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA * SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA +» MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Processors of fine quality Ham... Bacon... Sausage... Canned Meats... Pork... Beef... Lamb 















LONG DISTANCE 


service is 


TWICE AS FAST 


when you 


CALL BY NUMBER 


@ When you give the operator the number you 
want, it saves an extra call to “information,” 
and your call goes through twice as fast. 


KEEP A NUMBER LIST—We’ll furnish you a free 
pocket-size telephone directory so you'll always 
have the number when you place a long distance 
call. 


USE A CREDIT CARD—It’s yours for the asking 
—makes it easy to charge calls to your tele- 
phone when away from home or office. 

To obtain your personal directory and credit 


card, just call the telephone business office. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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“And the good they do 


lives after them’ 


(Continued from page 15) 
to be settled: transportation of the eyes. 
A donor's willingness to help would 
mean little if the eyes could not be re- 
ceived within hours after the donor's 
death. The Lions had an idea. Why 
not enlist the aid of the Iowa Highway 
Patrol? They paid a visit to Governor 
Leo Hoegh. Governor Hoegh was sym- 
pathetic and suggested that they talk 
with State Safety Commissioner Clinton 
Moyer. Mr. Moyer gave his permission. 
The Eye Bank was ready for service. 

And when the Lions reached a point 
where they were faced with finding a 
secretary for the Bank, they turned to 
a person well qualified for the duty in 
more ways than one. Miss Ruth Fisher 
not only had the organizing skills im- 
portant to the task, but she was a 
happy, smiling symbol of what corneal 
transplants often can achieve. She talks 
frequently with prospective transplant 
recipients, trying to set their minds at 
rest on matters which she now knows 
to be unnecessary. 

The Lions Sight Conservation Found- 
ation pays Miss Fisher's salary and re- 
imburses the University for all supplies 
used in the Eye Bank office. The Bank’s 
chief function is one of coordinating— 
of getting each donated eye and the 
patient for whom it is intended to the 
Medical Center at the earliest possible 
moment after a donor's death. 

Today, more than 30 persons have 
undergone transplants with corneas se- 
cured through the Lions Bank at SUI. 
Some 3,000 Iowans have pledged their 
eyes to the Bank by means of the donor 
cards. New hope for continued vision 
has been offered to persons in Sioux 
City, West Branch, Des Moines, Iowa 
City, Waterloo, Cedar Rapids and num- 
erous other Iowa communities. The eyes 
for these transplants have been shipped 
from all parts of the state, including 
Council Bluffs, Des Moines, Bettendorf, 
Kalona, Fredericksburg, West Point and 
Newton. Persons in Illinois and Minne- 
sota have given eyes which were used 
in transplants on Iowans. An eye do- 
nated by an Iowan was used to help 
an Oklahoman. At present, there are 16 
persons on the waiting list to receive 
corneal transplants. 

The Bank functions in this manner: 

When a donor dies, the Bank is noti- 
fied, a local physician is called to re- 
move the eyes and the highway patrol 
is alerted. The Bank immediately con- 
tacts a waiting patient and asks the 
person to come at once to the University 
Medical Center. 

The eyes are removed and placed in 
the refrigerated kit within three hours 
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after the donor's death, and the high- 
way patrol picks up the kit and rushes 
it to Iowa City. 

Upon arrival at the University, the 
eyes are examined for any defects (im- 
perfect vision is not considered a de- 
fect) or diseases. If they are usable, 
the operation is performed. If the eyes 
are not suitable, they are used in the 
University’s continuing research on eye 
diseases. 

Services of the SUI Bank are avail- 
able to physicians throughout Iowa. If 
a patient desires to have the transplant 
performed at a hospital other than the 
university's, arrangements for doing so 
can be made by writing to the Bank. 

University doctors are emphatic in ex- 
plaining that a corneal transplant is not 
the answer to all eye ailments. However, 
it is estimated that 15,000 to 20,000 
persons in the United States might pos- 
sibly benefit from the procedure. 

In those cases where transplants are 
appropriate, the Eye Bank provides a 
better source of material, because “the 
corneas are fresh and are much more 
likely to transplant satisfactorily.” 

Miss Fisher knows that she would 
have lost her sight if the transplants 
had not been performed. But she is only 
one patient. There are others to whom 
the operation has meant new hope. 

For example, a teenage girl received 
two transplants. In expressing her ap- 
preciation, she said: 

“To a 19-year-old girl with almost 
her whole life ahead of her, losing one’s 
sight is a very frightening experience. 
But, thanks to (the doctors), the Iowa 
Lions Eye Bank and the two donors, 
I can see better than I ever thought 
possible. 

“I cannot express in words the great 
work of the Eye Bank and the many 
donors who are willing to give their 
eyes to individuals like myself who need 
them in order to save their sight.” 





The World is His Parish 


(Continued from page 31) 
spread for his bed from Bolivia, the 
head of an antelope he shot in Tangi- 
nyka, a feather from Bangkok, salad 
bowls from the Caribbean, a valuable 
painting from Cuzco, Peru and pieces 
of African sculpture. Perhaps the most 
surprising souvenir is two pieces of 
tile from Berchtesgaden—one from Eva 
Braun’s bathroom, the other from 
Hitler's. 

It is fascinating to talk to Msgr. 
Ligutti about almost any situation be- 
cause he knows so many of the people 
involved. Ask him about the Eisenhower 
farm policy and he will counter with 
his latest conversation with Secretary 





Benson; bring up the Negro question 
in South Africa and he will discuss 
Prime Minister Strijkdom whom he 
knew as Minister of Agriculture (‘a 
hard, intelligent man’). 

The letters he sends back from his 
trips are mimeographed and distributed 
to his friends. His fast-moving routine 
is exhausting just to follow, and his 
opinions are sometimes surprisingly 
forthright: (in regard to a South Ameri- 
can Bishop who objected to his cloth- 
ing) “out of respect for his senility, I 
did garb myself properly.” But Msgr. 
Ligutti can also be an ardent and ef- 
fective advocate of people and institu- 
tions who impress him as being sound. 
On a recent South American trip, two 
groups singled out for particular praise 
were a settlement of Mennonites in 
Paraguay and some sisters struggling to 
maintain a mission on the Amazon. 

The greatness of Monsignor Ligutti 
can be traced to his regard for indi- 
viduals, no matter how lowly, and his 
faith in their ability to produce, if given 
the proper equipment and encourage- 
ment. To this work he brings an over- 
whelming love of life, a great sense of 
humor, an ability to get along with all 
kinds of people, a practical approach 
to all problems, a sound knowledge of 
his field, and powerful backing. In a 
sense, a diplomat without portfolio or 
country, he has helped immensely to 
make the world as small as his own, 
and as big in what it can accomplish. 





Have Moccasins, Will Travel 


(Continued from page 28) 

The source for our dances usually is 
books—the kind not often found in 
bookstores, but hidden in the back 
shelves of libraries. And few of them 
explain the choreography. Dances have 
also been picked up from the Indians 
themselves, through visits to their ter- 
ritory. 

The costumes are made by the boys 
themselves, sometimes with a family 
assist. The bells (sleigh bells) and 
feathers are ordered in wholesale lots. 
Props come from a variety of places. 
The snakes used in the snake dance are 
ordered from Topeka in the winter 
months. An old pickle vat was un- 
covered for the huge drum. After cut- 
ting it in two, the group stretched a 
single, large cowhide over it. 

When a show rolls around, the excite- 
ment mounts: parents are lined up to 
handle transportation; a truck is bor- 
rowed to haul all the equipment; the 
production squad moves in to sct up 
the tepees, put the lights in place and 
lay out the costumes. In the dressing 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Fourth House 


(Continued from page 12) 
what, where, when and how. They dig 
for the answer. It may be that a friend 
of theirs is close to one of the legis- 
lators and they start asking questions. 

They must know why bills stay buried 
in committee and why they get out. 
Find the answers and they have a story. 
They are continually putting together 
bits of gossip and fact so they can form 
conclusions on what is happening. Some- 
times it is only to keep informed, but 
many little facts give them the back- 
ground material for a complete story 
when the time is ripe. 

All of the statehouse reporters use 
about the same methods of developing 
contacts. They develop these friends by 
doing favors, such as furnishing infor- 
mation as to what has happened in the 
past, or getting them a news story on 
a favorite bill. Maybe they will help 
legislators gain a little publicity for the 
edification of the constituents back 
home. Then these contacts can be used 
when needed in digging for stories. 

Routine events such as the filing of 
bills, house and senate action on bills, 
committee meetings, are jobs which 
must be done, and are done well. But 
the good reporter is ever on the alert 
for the BIG story, and they never know 
when it may come or from what source. 

It is a fascinating assignment for any 
reporter and as a general rule only the 
very best become members of the state- 
house press corps. 

Dean of the statehouse press corps is 
C. C. (Cy) Clifton of the Des Moines 
Register, who has been covering the hill 
since 1923-—the Fighting 40th, he re- 
calls. Confidant of the conservative Re- 
publicans in Iowa politics, Clifton is the 
only reporter in the capitol with an 
“office”. It is an almost inaccessible 
corner of the law library shared with 
George Mills, also of the Register. 

Legal pad in hand, “Lefty” Mills is 
a study in perpetual interviewing. He 
has been covering the legislature regu- 
larly since 1935, when he was working 
for the Iowa Daily Press Association. 
During Governor Hoegh’s regime, he 
was felt to have a back door into the 
administration’s conference rooms. 

Cliff Millen of the Des Moines 
Tribune rounds out the well-known 
triumverate from Locust Street. Cliff, 
who has covered every session since 
1928, is the only reporter who uses what 
passes for a press room—a bleak corner 
of the rotunda hall set apart by counters. 
Millen writes his stories on a direct tele- 
type to the newspaper's offices as does 
Jim Cooney, also of the Tribune. 

The Register’s Jack Magarrell pairs up 
with Cooney in the House. Both are ex- 
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cellent younger reporters. Allen Hoschar 
of the Des Moines group also works 
the hill during the sessions. 

The press services—Associated Press, 
United Press, and International News 
Service—have direct telephone connec- 
tions with their downtown Des Moines 
offices. They dictate their stories from 
notes. In point of service, Dwight Mc- 
Cormick of A. P. has been around 
longest, since 1943. He is followed by 
Otto Weber of INS. Weber’s son, 
“Skip,” also works for INS, covering 
the house. It makes a unique father-son 
combination. The junior Weber is the 
youngest reporter at 23. Bill Eberline 
of A. P. (Senate), Chuck Krouse of U.P. 
(House), and Ed Hines of U. P. (Sen- 
ate) round out the wire service group. 

Two press group men also have seats 
in the press galleries at the front of 
each house. Bob Hogan of the Iowa 
Daily Press Association files a three- 
times-a-week column for his 39 member 
paper plus special features and pictures. 
Don Reid represents the Iowa Press 
Association. Hogan is also the leading 
exponent of the “afternoon release.” 
Few who have never been in journalism 
or public service understand the hard 
fight over release times. The afternoon 
dailies work hard to have news break 
right for the deadlines in a running 
fight with the morning edition of The 
Register. 

Frank T. Nye of the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette was the first reporter to cover 
the legislature full-term for an “out- 
state” paper. A former IDPA man, 
Frank has been around the capitol for 
20 years. Leaving the regular reporting 
to the wire services, he writes features, 
a daily column, and editorials on the 
session. His oldest daughter, Linda, is 
living in Des Moines this session while 
serving as a Senate page—a job she 
obtained before he knew about it. 

Bill Severin of the Waterloo Courier 
and Dillard Stokes of the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil are covering for the 
legislative session. Stokes, a_ relative 
newcomer to Iowa journalism, is a 
former Washington, D. C., newsman. 
He has won the Heywood Broun award. 
Harvey Hoffman and Art Michaelson 
show up occasionally for the Davenport 
Democrat and Davenport Times. 

Aggressive Don Shasteen of the Oma- 
ha World-Herald covers the Iowa politi- 
cal scene on a full-time basis from his 
Des Moines office. As the other out- 
state newspapermen, he is particularly 
interested in the representatives from 
his circulation area. 

In the radio-TV division, Bob John- 
son of WMT and WMT-TV and Craig 
Lawrence of KRNT and KRNT-TV 
often work together exchanging inter- 
views and films, as they are in non- 





competitive areas. Johnson is an en- 
ergetic interviewer, averaging ten to 
twelve of them a day. He has made 
arrangements to plug his tape recorder 
into the House public address system 
during debates, but in the Senate— 
which has no central system—Johnson 
must be content with the speeches of 
those sitting near him or Senators with 
unusually loud voices. Lawrence is 
aided by Mac Danielson. Otto Webber 
covers for WHO and WHO-TV. 

The first regular TV program using 
Iowa legislative material and one of the 
most popular is “This Is lowa Talking,” 
a Friday night panel show over WOI- 
TV with legislators meeting Bob Hogan 
and Frank Nye. It started as a three 
months venture in the 1955 session and 
has been running weekly since then. 

The main item of daily business for 
reporters, outside of the legislative ses- 
sions, is the morning press conferences 
with the governor. Governor Loveless 
has used a great deal of common sense 
in handling his press relations. Starting 
out cautiously, he started to open up 
noticably during the last week in Feb- 
ruary and has made better copy since 
then. 

The regular morning conference usu- 
ally begins promptly at nine o'clock. 
It is informally handled with no of- 
ficial press spokesman. The reporters 
always sit in the chairs on the north 
side of the governor's office. Often 
Governor Loveless meets them alone, 
at other times his executive assistant, 
Dr. Robert Johnson, is also present. 
The questions are usually varied, try- 
ing to draw out his comments on legis- 
lative proposals, administrative plans, or 
political news. The governor also uses 
the occasion to make general news re- 
leases. When the questioning seems to 
be finished, one of the reporters will 
say “Thank you, sir” or “Thank you, 
governor” and the conference is over. 

When some unusual news breaks, the 
reporters may ask for a special con- 
ference, which is almost always granted. 
There is no set procedure for calling 
one except by word-of-mouth. 

On Monday morning the reporters 
meet with the full Executive Council. 

When asked to recall their most 
memorable moments in the legislature, 
the older reporters are in close agree- 
ment. They fondly remember the boom- 
ing voice of Oley Nelson of Slater who 
was the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
for many years (1923-1937) and the 
dramatic 1937 deadlock on the Speaker- 
ship of the House. In the latter case 
the 54-54 split between Republicans 
and Democrats which held up the ses- 
sion for days was finally broken when 
Albert Beltman, a Republican, voted for 
Lamar Foster, a Democrat. 
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demand. But in any period, our graduates earn several hun- 
dred dollars more a year for having gone to school here. ’ 

“One of our selling points for A. I. B. is a lifetime free 
employment service.’ Fenton led us into the nearby office 
of Barbara Brown, the attractive head of the American Em- 
ployment Service. We asked about salaries. 

“Today, our girls start from $225 to $250 a month,” Mrs. 
Brown said. ‘These salary levels are always interesting. | 
must get five calls a day from graduates checking to see if 
their pay is in line, particularly from ones who have been 
on a job for several years.” 

And how about tests, we inquired, are more of them being 
required now. “Oh yes, there are lots more tests today. It’s 
a good thing. About three-fourths of the interviews involve 
tests of some type varying from a five minute speed test on 
a typewriter to the six hour interview for a sales job.” 

Taking leave of Mrs. Baker, Fenton showed us some new 
automatic office equipment. “Office machines are becoming 
more and more important in business. We give regular 
courses in the use of them. But we are also stressing English 
and accounting more. Most of the men at A. I. B. take 
accounting.” 

Today A. I. B. has over 32,000 alumni, a majority of 
whom have remained in Iowa. They have been trained as 
secretaries, clerical help, accountants, court reporters, and 
salesmen. 

Although he has formally set his retirement, it will be 
impossible to separate E. O. and A. I. B. As a result of 
Fenton’s quiet flamboyance, the letter combinations have be- 
come an Iowa institution. 

Personally, E. O. Fenton has an energetic and sometimes 
surprising personality. One of his friends remarked about him 
recently, ‘“E. O. has the knack of being delightfully startling.” 
He has been active in community work in Des Moines and is 
a member of a number of organizations there, having been an 
officer in many of them. Recently he was appointed to the 
President's Committee on Higher Education. His almost 
equally well-known wife was the Iowa Mother of the Year 
two years ago. Besides Keith, there are two daughters and a 
son in the Fenton family. Janice is a junior at Iowa City, 
Marilyn (Mrs. Frank Munson) lives in Kansas City and has 
two children, and Ronald, who was married last fall, is in 
law school at SUI. 





Let’s Go Antiquing 
(Continued from page 37) 


of these places beautifully. The old finish is probably fairly 
well softened by this time, so you can easily scrape it out 
with the end of the pin. If necessary, apply a little more 
remover, and repeat. 

Now, let your furniture dry completely. I usually get in 
a hurry to see how it will look at this point, and apply the 
wax too soon. 

When you are sure it is dry, take a clean cloth and cover 
the entire piece with a generous coating of the paste wax. 
Let this dry about twenty minutes and polish vigorously with 
another clean cloth. I repeat this process each day until I 
have put on three coats which should give you a soft satin 
finish, not a high glaze. 

This is only one method. There are many others. Some use 
a filler and others use shellac and rub it down. A great deal 
depends on the type of finish you want and the type of use 
you will be giving it. 

There is one disadvantage to this method. A plain wax 
finish will water spot, so watch it! These spots may be re- 
moved by rubbing off the old finish with fireproof Energine 
and re-waxing and polishing, so they are not fatal. 
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Have Moccasins, Will Travel 


(Continued from page 38) 


room, the makeup crew goes to work 
carefully applying body paint and facial 
grease paint. Piece by piece the boys 
get into their costumes. A little last- 
minute rehearsing, then—a custom they 
never overlook—they suddenly become 
quiet for what they call their “‘silent 
moment.” The big thunderdrum sounds 
its deep, reverberating tone; the lights 
come up, and the show begins. And 
for the next hour or more, it’s a re- 
turn to the age of the Redman. 

Finally, the drummers sound their 
last beat; the lights go down, and it's 
a rush to the showers for hot water, 
soap, and a hard scrubbing to remove 
the makeup. Usually there follows a 
“feed,” and a critique of the perform- 
ance. A few compliments here, some 
“chewing out’ by the chief there. (The 
Chief, the Dancers’ own elected leader, 
can do a far more effective job at this 
than any adult!) 

The present Chief is Dick Barbour, 
who is serving his second term in of- 
fice. A recent graduate of North High 
School, Dick was a letterman in foot- 
ball and active in school activities. His 
hobby is writing poetry and_ short 
stories. His excellent dancing technique 
came as a result of long hours of solo 
practice in addition to the regular meet- 
ings. 

One of the main drawing cards is 
the boys’ annual high adventure trip. 
1953: Nakai canyon, a fabulous, lonely, 
little explored but immense slash in the 
northeast corner of Arizona. (They lost 
two boys for four days on that trip.) 
1954: Glacier Park Montana, Yellow- 
stone Park, Mt. Rushmore. 1955: 10 
days in the New Mexico mountains at 
the Philmont scout ranch, and three 
days at the Gallup Inter-trial Indian 
Ceremonials. 1956: a swing through the 
history-soaked east from North Caro- 
lina’s Great Smoky mountains through 
Virginia and Washington, D. C. to 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. And, in 1957, 
back to Glacier park and its neigh- 
bor across the border, Waterton Park, 
Canada. 

Throughout the year there are canoe 
trips, hunting, hayrides, service projects, 
non-stop work on advancement, acqui- 
sition of new skills and knowledge, 
exploration of new ideas—all designed 
to mold boys into useful, informed, 
trained citizens. 





Rod Gelatt, author of this article, 
has been scoutmaster of the Mitigwa 
Dancers for four years. A member of 
the news staff of WHO and WHO-TV, 
Gelatt is ribbed by parents as being 
“the biggest kid in the bunch.” 
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Dean 
of Western Artists 
(Continued from page 20) 


rivers and across unchartered land alone. 
Catlin was perfectly at home in the 
wilderness, for, like the Indians, he was 
a child of nature. 

The frontier artist was present at the 
pow-wow at Rock Island in the summer 
of 1837 when the Sacs and Foxes sold 
256,000 acres of their land west of the 
Mississippi on the Iowa River for 75 
cents an acre. He reported that ‘they 
look elated and happy.” 

Keeokuk, the running fox, chief of 
the Sacs and Foxes, “a dignified and 
proud man” but vain, sat for two por- 
traits, one on horseback. His favorite 
wife of seven (all living together peace- 
ably) and the son who was to succeed 
him, were also painted. In gratitude, 
Keeokuk presented Catlin with a beauti- 
ful string of wampum which he took 
from his wife’s neck. 

The artist reported that Keeokuk’s 
Village was two days’ travel from Fort 
Des Moines. “The whole country we 
passed over,” wrote the painter, “was 
like a garden wanting only cultivation, 
being mostly prairie, and we found their 
village beautifully situated on a large 
prairie on the bank of the Des Moines 
river.” 

On a Mississippi trip Catlin spoke of 
a magnificent bluff called “Pike’s Tent”’ 
because it looked like a tent and had 
been ascended by Lieutenant Pike. “It 
will doubtless forever retain that name.” 
Near McGregor, this promontory is on 
today’s maps as Pike’s Peak. 

Catlin traveled also along the western- 
most boundary of Iowa, and spoke of 
Floyd’s Grave, “a name given to one of 
the most lovely and imposing mounds or 
bluffs on the Missouri river . . . from 
the melancholy fate of Sergeant Floyd 
who was with Lewis and Clark’s expe- 
dition in 1806.” The bluff is now gone 
but a monument in Sioux City com- 
memorates Sergeant Floyd. 

George Catlin was first to describe 
the crawl swimming stroke as practiced 
by the North Dakota Mandan Indians; 
the first white man to see the pipestone 
quarries of Minnesota where the redmen 
of the continent got material for their 
pipes (this mineral compound is called 
catlinite); and certainly he was one of 
the first to see the possibilities of the 
Midwest and of Iowa. 

He looked into his crystal ball to fore- 
tell, “It is here that the true character 
of the American is to be formed .. . 
when they are jostled awhile together, 
until their local angles are worn off.” 

As the Indians moved out, he re- 
ported, “Jonathan is already here—and 





almost everybody else from down East 


—with fences of white . . . like chalk 
lines over the green prairie . . .” 





CATLIN AS AN ARTIST 

Recently there has been a revival of 
interest in George Catlin, even though 
his works are difficult to see. 

The largest number of his pictures 
are now at the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. They were donated by 
the widow of Joseph Harrison, who 
took them over when Catlin suffered 
financial reverses following the French 
Revolution of 1849. Earlier Catlin had 
been disappointed in an effort to have 
Congress buy the paintings for $50,000. 
The bill passed the house, but was re- 
jected in the Senate by a one-vote mar- 
gin. The Smithsonian collection is now 
hung high along a dingy office corti- 
dor on one of the upper floors. Never 
seen by the general public, it can be 
found only by winding through a maze 
of stored musical instruments. (It seems 
a shame the Smithsonian paintings can- 
not be permanently loaned to art gal- 
leries in the Midwest.) 

Other of his paintings in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History had 
an airing this fall in a show at New 
York’s Kennedy Galleries. 

In 1954, twenty-seven Catlin pictures 
were sent to Europe for exhibition by 
the U. S. Information Agency. 

Writing in Arts Magazine for De- 
cember, 1956, Vernon Young says of 
Catlin’s works: "As paintings, they are 
in general, quaint, sometimes quite aw- 
ful, very often striking and altogether 
intriguing, as they reveal, one by one, 
a profusion of Indian tribes and indi- 
viduals in action (as well as in repose).” 
(Illustrations from “Portrait of the Old 
West,” McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York.) 

Young agrees with Charles Baudelaire 
who, on seeing Catlin’s works in Paris, 
termed them “esthetic curiosities.” The 
magazine critic calls the total effect of 
Catlin in an exhibit as “literally out- 
landish” and “conceived in the naively 
formalized manner of the primitive.” 
But he is entranced by the colors, the 
technique, and the drama of a fearless 
wanderer who covered Indian tribes “in 
the wildernesses of our hemisphere from 
Tierra del Fuego to the Arctic coast.” 

George Catlin’s explorations beyond 
our own West began late in his life. 
Dogged by disaster—deafness; the death 
of his wife, Clara, and young son, 
George, in France (he was survived by 
three daughters); and financial ruin— 
he sailed to South America for a new 
start at the age of 57. Later ranging 
as far north as Alaska, he continued to 
paint Indians. The later works are titled 
the Catlin “cartoons.” 
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BuLL DANCE OF THE Manpans_ George Catlin (The American Museum of Natural History ) 








A BurFraLo Cuase_ George Catlin (The American Museum of Natural History) 
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Sioux City 


THE FOOT OF PROSPECT 

Hill, where in 1869 

Reverend Sheldon 

Jackson received the 

call to be “bishop of 

all beyond,” stands Sioux City, the 
city where strangers talk to each other. 


From the top of Prospect Hill can be 
seen the rich, rolling farm land of 
lowa, Nebraska and South Dakota. 
Hogs, cattle and poultry from these 
farms make the processing of meat, 
food and livestock feed the most im- 
portant industries in Sioux City. The 
world’s largest popcorn and honey 
processing plants are located here. 
And Sioux City is a leading grain and 
livestock market. 


To the farms and towns in the north- 
ern plains Sioux City’s wholesalers 
distribute every kind of merchandise. 
The products of Sioux City’s own 
factories include radios, automotive 
tools, aluminum fences, broadcasting 
Six railroads, 
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21 truck lines and a major air line 
serve the city. Like Minneapolis and 
Chicago, it is the head of navigation 
on a major inland waterway—the 
Missouri River. 

Sioux Cityans play in the city’s 43 
parks...study at Morningside and 
Briar Cliff colleges...support an 
outstanding symphony orchestra and 
art center. 

For further industrial expansion, the 
Industrial Development Council has 
made available 160 acres with utili- 
ties and trackage. The skilled labor 
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supply in Sioux City includes many 
servicemen who returned after war- 
time duty here. Dependable, 
economical natural gas is brought to 
Sioux City by Northern Natural Gas 
Company and distributed locally 
through lowa Public Service 
Company. Find out how Sioux City 
can fit into your expansion or re- 
location plans. Write the Area 
Development Departments of either 
Iowa Public Service Company, Sioux 
City, lowa, or Northern Natural Gas 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska Nepeasna 


Serving the Northern Plains States: 


Minnesota, The Northern Plains 


lowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas and Wisconsin. 








